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OUR PLACE IN SPACE! 


Astronomy by Observation. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 





An elementary text-book for High-Schools and Academies, 
based on the most practical and interesting method of studying 
the subject—that of observation. To assist the pupil in his work, 
careful directions are given when, how, and where to find the 
heavenly bodies ; also for observing in entertaining and instructive 
ways, the characteristics and phenomena of the constellations. 
Their motions are described, in familiar language, in the order in 
which they can be seen by an observer. The large quarto pages 
admit maps and views on a scale that will give a clear conception 
of the vast expanse of the celestial regions. 


Introductory Price, $1.00. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any teacher or school officer, on receipt of the introductory price. 
Send for complete catalogue, ‘‘ Educational Notes” for 1886, etc. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


In vacation, teachers and others desiring employment:can make money by selli 
the above Indispensable Works of Reference. Agents wanted in every eouute 
Write for particulars and terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 





115 and Tl7T Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. | 


Geography, U. S- History, 
n all, 
charts, printed on extra manilla paper, size | employment, can make money by selling the 

> 27 x 36 inches. Mounted on special bracket.| COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. Agents 


A descriptive circular, giving contents, sent 
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NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Third Annual Summer Session, August 16-28. 1886. H. E. HOLT, Director, Instructor 
of Music Public Schools, Boston, Mass., Instructor New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and in the National Summer School of Methods, Saratoga. 

For the Study of Normal Methods as applied to Music. Send for special circular giving 
full information. Address 


H. E. Hox, P. O. Box 3138, Boston, Maas. 
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Harpers’ Geographies. 


This Series of Geographies has. been so widely introduced, and is today in such general use in all parts of 


the United States, that it has been termed the * National Standard.” 
it would seem that the distinction is properly bestowed : 


In New England: “ Harpers’ Geographies” are used in 
such representative places as Fall River, Mass.; New Bedford, 


Mass. ; New Haven, Ct. ; Hartford, Ct. ; etc. 


In the Middle States: New York, Phila., Brooklyn, etc. 


And from the following showing 


In the Western States: Chicago; Madison, Wis.: 
Columbus, Ohio; East Saginaw, Mich.; Racine, Wis. 

On the Pacific Coast: Sacramento, Cal. ; Stockton, Cal. ; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; and the entire State of Nevada. 


For information in regard to samples, terms for introduction, etc., address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, - 





Franklin Square, New York. 
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teachers are not. There is no man with a pick or 
shovel that works as hard as a teacher of a primary 
school of fifty pupils; his hours may be longer, but 
his wear and tear is wear and tear of muscle 
that may be made up by sound sleeping, and 
by eating bread and meat; her wear and tear is 
of nerve and brain, and it exhausts so that she can 
neither eat nor sleep. Let it be then admitted that 
the teacher is a “laborer,” and a hard-working 
laborer. 

As to wages no so-called laborer is so poorly 
paid as the teacher is—that is, considering his work, 
his position, and his preparation. The work is hard, 
he is in a position of responsibility, and he has 
expended a great deal on his preparation. A man 
who works with his brain, his nerves, his mental 
organization, brings himself into the work—he 
works with his entire being, body and soul. An 
Irishman who was told that his conscience ought 
not to allow him to dig so slowly, replied: ‘“‘My 
conscience was not hired, only my body.” But the 
teacher can set up no such plea; he must give him- 
self, body, soul, mind, heart, and conscience—his 
whole being, to his work. This is the reason his 
work is so hard, so very hard. He tires not only 
his body, but his soul, mind, heart, and conscience; 
all his thinking. sympathizing, imagining. creating, 


tings, wasteful strikes, and selfish unions. The 
teacher can find employment in other fields that 
will remunerate. 

A single word to close these remarks. The man 
who seeks for higher wages should mount the steps 
that lead him to the summits of his own profession 
—Intelligence, Skill, and Knowledge. If we, as 
teachers, want better wages, let us teach better; let 
us make ourselves more indispensable to the people. 
Let us have more faith in the progress of the schools. 
Let us increase the excellence of the teaching so 
that poor teachers will not be tolerated at any 
price, however small. 


THE CAUSE OF THE CHILDREN. 

vf [HERE was a charming sight presented lately to 

the people of New York City—that of a steamer 
loaded with children sent into the country by the 
**Fresh Air Fund.” The condition of the children 
is much nearer the popular heart than formerly. 
The efforts of Sunday schools to gather them in for 
instruction are greater every year; and yet there is 
revealed by these efforts the need of greater efforts. 
There are thousands of children, according to the 
annual reports, that are not gathered by the Sun- 
day schools. 
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S is our usual custom the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will not be issued for the 
next two weeks, (ending Aug. 7th 

and 14th.) The edi-ors and Publishers 
appreciate the slight pause in their arduous 
and ever increasing labors to enjoy the 
rest that mountain and lake and seaside 
will give. Please remember not to expect 
the usual copy of the JOURNAL till 
Aug. 21st. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE will be 
found at the gatherings of teachers, 
and we ask those who see copies for 
the first tims to examine them with serious 
care. A copy of either paper will be 
worth ten times over what it costs. It 
will be found a right hand help to the 
teacher. Subscribers will confer a favor 
by calling atténtion to thes> papers; let 
the agent have your cordial help. For six- 
teen years the JOURNAL has thus cone 
before the teacher; every year it has 
about doubled its list of subscribe’s. It 
has won its popularity only by the hard- 
est of labor. 


+ 


OUR WORK. 


‘THE “strikes,” as they are called, are by men 
who claim to be “laborers.” Most disputes arixe 





preparation. Nearly all attend high schools, acade- 
mies, seminaries, normal schools, colleges, institutes, 
summer schools, etc. Those just beginning to 
teach have usually given two years to preparation, 
nd so it goes on to those who have given ten years 
making ready. There are poorly prepared teach- 
ers, but they are the exception, and are becoming 
and less each year. Yet the teachers’ wages 
are small when compared with those who can work 
without special preparation. 

Yes, the teachers’ wages are small. There are 
fty-five millions spent on teaching ten millions; 
hat is, about five dollars and a-half for each per an- 

pum. Or there are fifty-five millions divided among 
pee hundred thousand teachers; giving much less 
t a dollar a day for the working days of a year, 
on an average. This is not accurate, it is true; the 
intention is not to give statistics, but to show near 
enough that the teacher is very poorly paid consider- 
¢ his work, his responsibility, and his prepara- 
ben The minimum paid the servant-girls is a half- 
ollar a day, and board which will average about 
-a-dollar; so that the teachers of America are 
teally paid about the rate the servants in the kit 
chens! All other laborers are dissatisfied, form:ng 
to unions, striking, boycotting. and doing other 
foolish things. Is the teacher advised to do any 
one or all of these? By no manner of means. The 
teacher isa “laborer;” an underpaid “laborer,” 
but he must engage in no foolishness. He is coun- 
selled to take the only road, to take the three sure 
rr only steps to higher wages—Intelligence, Pro- 
essional Skill, an] Knowledge. Ifh's work will 





erate. 

One out of seventy-five criminals is educated To 
insure that the present generation do not go to 
prisons we must educate it, that is simple enough. 
We think when we give a child an education that 
we only benefit him, but it appears to the next gen- 
eration quite different. The present generation is 
supporting in its almshouses and prisons the illiter- 
ates of the preceeding generation. 

If the succeeding generation were now alive 
they would cry to us ‘‘ educate the children; do not 
let them grow up to become outcasts and criminals 
to plague and terrify us.” The succeeding genera 
tion is here, in the children. They mut ly look at 
mag their cradles and from among their play- 

ings, from the streets and back yards, and say to 
us ‘‘ Behold the succeeding generation; if it is to be 
b:ight, you must brighten us; if it is to be strong 
and wise, you must make us strong and wise; what 
that is to be we must be made to be.” 

The children have political, financial, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual claims on us. There are great 
principles of life that must be discerned somehow in 
order to comprehend our being’s end and aim. The 
mind in the school-house struggles to master the 
principles of language, of science, of nature, of man; 
from these attainments it goes on to higher and 
higher stages. In truth, all education has a bearing 
on Christianity, even if no Bible is opened or men- 
tioned, for Christianity announces the true princi- 
ples of life. And it will be found that a child pro- 
perly made ready for the succeeding generation is 
made ready for this present one; and the reverse is 





out of misconception of or misuse of definitions; ae yield him the wages he desires, let | true; make him ready for his own generation and 
Y and it is so in this case. Who are “ laborérs” if the turn to other callings—pot to senseless boycot-’ he is ready for that that succeeds. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

THERE is no west. Rail». |. .nd electricity have killed 
it; but there is a Canada, an Illinois,a Missouri, an 
Iowa, and a Kansas. Ever since the writer left Man- 
hattan he has been rushing towards the land of the set- 
ting sun, but “‘ the west” is a thousand miles farther on, 
and we half suspect it will always be. Next week we 
shall try to find out where it is. 

If any of our readers want to travel like princes let 
them charter four or five palace cars and travel inde- 
pendently of time-tables, taking on board their own 
train men. This is the perfection of railroading, and in 
this way we came to Topeka. We left Suspension Bridge 
at 4 o’clock p. m., and at 7 a.m, the next morning we 
were in Chicago. At 6 p. m. we left Chicago, and at 1 
p. m. the next day we were in Topeka. Fence posts flew 
past like lightning, and telegraph poles could only be 
counted by careful attention. Before we had time to 
take a comfortable nap we were in Galesburg, and when 
we rubbed open our eyes in the morning we were in west- 
ern Misscuri. A breakfast at St. Joseph, washed down 
by a good drink of Missouri river water—mud,—gave us 
a longing for the rolling prairies of sanguinary Kansas. 

Topeka is the law-making place of the state. Its 
streets are wide, its situation high above the banks of the 
Kansas river, its people as highly civilized as are those of 
the eastern states whence they came, andits public and 
private bui!dings commodious, numerous, and substan- 
tial. Altogether, we are much pleased with it. There 
isn’t a saloon-keeper among all the 30,000 of its people! 
This isa fact so remarkable to one accustomed to the 
sight of the numerous whisky and beer shops of New 
York as to bear emphatic mention. There is one state, 
thank God! in which the vender of whiskey cannot ply 
his hellish business. All our lives we have been accus- 
tomed to the sights and sounds of rum-shops. Right op- 
posite our early village home in Vermont there were 
two, in Iowa and Minnesota, they were numerous, and 
we cannot turn a street corner in New York without 
finding them. Is whisky sold? Can beer be bought? 
Yes, for the devil isn’t dead, but drug stores are not 
saloons, and the tempting decanters, and the half- 
drunken loungers, and the room reeking with mingled 
fumes of tobacco, beer, whisky, and filth, cannot be 
found outside of Atchison and Leavenworth. Kansas 
will take no backward step in this matter. This is the 
remark of everybody. No one advocates the re-estab- 
lishment of the whisky saloon. That has been forever 
banished from the limits of the state. After repeated 
inquiries from many in all walks of life, and among all 
parties, we know this to be the truth. 

The national association was next to the largest and 
the best meeting in its history. Fully six thousand five 
hundred teachers came ; the section meetings were well 
attended, and the papers and discussions contained many 
nuggets of educational gold. There was an absence of 
spread-eagleism, which made some of the sessions ap- 
pear dry, but there was an abundance of thought, and 
wisdom enough to nourish a generation of teachers, 
could it be properly digested. It was refreshing to notice 
the absence of self-glorification and educational pea- 
cockism so apparent at the Madison meeting. Dr. 
Calkins is to be congratulated on his success. From the 
first he has worked toward this end, patiently but per- 
sistently labored to make this a meeting long to be re- 
membered in the annals of our country. 

Topeka is hot during the day, but cool at night. There 
is no mistaking this fact. The people, however, are hos- 
pitable, in numerous instances turning themselves out 
of bed in order to accommodate their guests, and often 
refusing to take pay for their efforts. We could read 
one hotel a lesson, but it is too hot, and it wouldn’t pay, 
and we half suspect the local committee didn’t realize 
what a tremendous elephant they had on their hands 
until it came. It is natural they could not always obey 
the law of eternal fitness in assigning persons to places, 
but they did nobly, and the thoughts of the thousands 
who came and went will be most kind and grateful 
whenever they remember the Topeka meeting. This is 
proven ; the national association cannot meet in a place 
smaller than Topeka again. Where it will go next year 
is not decided. Superintendent Littlefield, of Newport, 
argued in the board of directors that Providence was on 
his side, and it must go to the city of the old round 
tower; while Supt. O’Connor, of San Francisco, urged 
that it was only a short journey to the Sandwich Islands, 
where liquid fires were eternally boiling, a hot reminder 
of the fate of all old fogy educational sinners, Supt. 
Lane, of Cook Co., advocated Chicago, an educational 
centre, eminent for its morality and big buildings. He 








urged that it could find one room large enough to hold 
all who would attend. This is an important considera- 
tion. We are inclined tothink it will go to Chicago. 
Our Pacific brethren would get it if they were nearer. 
The condition of being too far away 1s their misfortune. 
If we had any hope of inducing five thousand, or even 
five hundred, to cross the continent and study the geog- 
raphy of the Pacific coast, we would say, ‘‘Go to San 
Francisco,” but we don’t believe that there is pluck or 
purse sufficient to draw a hundred outside the elect men 
and women, who would attend, even if it was located in 
Pekin. 

The new president, William E. Sheldon, of Boston, 
has been identified with the association since its organi- 
zation. He is an indefatigable worker, and an able or- 
ganizer, and will make the next meeting a success. The 
new secretary, Prof. J. H. Canfield, of the University of 
Kansas, is one of the most popular men in the west. He 
is atypical specimen of the educated genus homo ac- 
cording to the western ideal. We are told that he is an 
effective public speaker, and from what we saw we 
should think-he had muscle and mind enough to make 
himself heard before the association. Dr. Hewett, the 
present treasurer, was re-elected, as he ought to have 
been. 


What the wisdom of the council was we have not been 
able to learn, and probably shall not until they have had 
time to formulate and print their ideas. Great things 
are expected of this body in the future. Just now we 
confess their good is in a process of evolution. Gentle- 
men, please hurry along your thinking. The world of 
teachers are hungry for better educational thought. 
You profess to have it. Let it out! Don’t be like the 
old fellows who stood in the door of the kingdom, nei- 
ther going in themselves nor permitting others to get 
past them. A story is going around of one of your num- 
ber who was called upon to assist a certain befogged 
institute in solving a difficult educational question. He 
is reputed to have said something like this: “ Don’t 
trouble yourselves about this question, too deep for 
you. I am thinking it out. When I come to a conclu- 
sion I will tell you, and then you will know ; until that 
time keep still !” 

During a portion of our stay in Topeka, we were roy- 
ally entertained ia the capitol building itself by Col. N. 
8S. Goss, the distinguished ornithologist. Hon. H. C. 
Speer, ex-state superintendent of public instruction, was 
our introducer, and we count our stayin his rooms as 
among the most pleasant memories of our lives. It is 
understood that the Colonel has willed his invaluable 
collection to the State of Kansas. He is a fine specimen 
of a New Hampshire yankee, transformed according to 
the most approved standard of American culture into a 
perfect gentleman. 

The address of welcome, by Col. W. H. Rossington, 
was admirable. He gave the teachers a welcome worthy 
of the generous and hospitable nature of Kansas, We 
are sorry our space prevents its full publication. 

So great was the pressure for transportation that on 
Tuesday two extra trains on the Santa Fe road from the 
east had two engines attached. An extra, with two en- 
gines, brought in seventeen coaches loaded down with 
people. All the trains were loaded down with new ar- 
rivals. The street railway company put two new cars 
on the lines on Tuesday, and then the company’s facili- 
ties were inadequate to th: demands upon it. Every 
hack, barouche, express wagon, and vehicle of every de- 
scription in the city was brought into requisition during 
the entire week. 

The Ohio and Illinois teachers established headquar- 
ters in the mammoth tent of the Santa Fe company. It 
was spread in the southeastern corner of the capitol 
square, The Kansas teachers had headquarters in an- 
other large tent in another part of the same square. 
Through the influence of Hon. H. C. Speer, Marshall’s 
military band gave an open air concert on the state house 
square each evening. 

Mr. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, was a guest of 
Judge Kingman, a pupil in his school forty-one years 
ago. 

Five hundred teachers visited Lawrence during the 
meetings of the association. On their arrival they found 
a large committee of citizens in readiness to receive 
them, and carriages provided for their free transporta- 
tion to any part of the city. Of course they turned to 
the state university, and there they were warmly re- 
ceived by Chancellor Lippencott and a score of assis- 
tants. Refreshments were freely provided, and the 


party was conducted over the building. 


boys and girls are receiving practical instruction. After 
a short drive around the city the excursionists returned 
to their cars, and were brought back to Topeka on a 
special train. The people of Lawrence spared no pains 
to make their stay in the ~*‘ historic city” pleasant and 
profitable. Men left their business and brought their 
carriages out for the use of the guests. In every way 
their treatment was wholesome and cordial. 


The results of the Topeka meeting were so well ex- 
pressed by the Daily Capital, we quote the following : 

“The done is not confined to the intellectual fric- 
tion of the meeting. The scope of the work is broader 
than that. Persons are here who have traveled more 
than a thousand miles over country that was new to 
them. Ninety-five per cent. of those who reside outside 
of Kansas never saw any part of the state before. The 
visit to Topeka has been not only a mental treat, but a 
— has been examined, a pee that can be seen 
only by passing over the country and looking at it as one 
passes. When rushing over the hills and through the 
valleys the teachers were going through the best school- 
room on earth. _Nothing does a man or woman more 
good than a touch of the great throbbing pulse of the 
people. It widens their horizon, and gives them broader 
views. It furnishes food found nowhere else. To see 
the busy worid about us brings us nearer to the people ; 
it strengthens and steadies our faith in our fellow-men 
and stimulates us to renewed efforts in their behalf, and 
arouses an ambition to be still a better worker among the 
many who are so busy. 

But in whatever way the best good comes, the scope 
of the work is vast in extent. ese are the nation’s 
teachers. They came from every state, and they will 
take back with them every good influence which affected 
them since their departure from home, and they will 
enter their work after vacation with better equipment 
than they had last year, and withrenewed courage and 
higher and purer ambition to be useful.” A. 


READING CIRCLES. 








Very little was said or done at Topeka concerning 
reading circles. Dr. Geo. W. Brown read a short paper 
before the normal department on this subject, and as 
far as we could learn this was all that was done. This 
omission was unpardonable. No organization, properly 
conducted, is capable of doing more good to the rank 
and file of the teachers than this ; improperly conducted, 
none can do more harm. The large number of unpre- 
pared teachers entering the school-room temporarily is 
weighing down the vocation. They must be reached, 
instructed, encouraged to study, go tothe normal school, 
and become permanent members of the pedagogica- 
army. At least, while they teach they should be re- 
quired to be informed concerning the fundamental 
facts and history of teaching. It is a shame that so lit- 
tle is known concerning Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Locke, 
and so little understood concerning the fundamental 
principles of instruction by those who are temporarily 
in the work of teaching. Our permanent teachers are 
generally pretty well informed ; it is to those who make 
teaching a stepping-stone to something else, or a make- 
shift of the season, we preach this sermon. It is not 
creditable tothe national association that reading circles 
were not thoroughly discussed. 

The harm coming from improperly arranged reading 
circle courses comes from ignoring the literature of the 
profession and substituting in its place the study of the 
branches of a common high school course. The study of 
history, geography, science, or literature, unless with 
special reference to the method of teaching those 
branches, is not the work of a teachers’ reading circle. 
Chautauqua covers this ground, and nothing is gained 
by trying to cover it again. Teachers are expected to be 
informed, and, if they are not, it is the duty of super- 
vising officers to see that they are. The reading circle 
cannot take the place of academic work and prosper ; it 
must rather supplement or prepare for the normal 
school. It would be a good plan to place all state read- 
ing circles under the care of the state normal schools, 
and when the course should be completed and a satisfac- 
tory examination passed, it would be well to recognize 
the fact by a diploma that should have some kind of 
state recognition. Harm will come from courses of study 
poorly arranged and methodized. 

The worst thing that can happen to a reading circle is 
to have it managed for selfish ends. If there is a cer- 
tain set of books to be pushed by its directors, or any 
selfish end to be reached by its organization, it becomes 
a positive detriment to the cause of education, and the 
sooner it is abolished the better it will be for the educa- 
tional world. Keep it clear and pure of all unholy sus- 
picion, arrange its course of reading simply for the 
purpose of helping the teacher in his teaching work, and 
give its graduates some state recognition, and it will 
prosper ; neglect to do these things, and it will die, or at 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

After referring to the origin of the association, some 
of its former of meeting, its growth and division 
into departments, plan of meetings, financial condition, 
ete., the president called attention to some needed 
amendments to the constitution ; then, tarning to the 
great national necessities of to-day, showed what is re- 
quired of the teachers. 

Systems of public education exist in every state and 
territory of the United States. In twenty-eight states 
there are ninety-eight normal schools for training teach- 
ers. The Sa of the United States has given to 
the several states for school — about seventy- 
eight million acres of land. is area is greater than 
the whole of England, Ireland, and Scotland combined. 

The money spent fur war in the army and navy is 
from two to twelve times greater in each of the Euro- 
pean countries than is the sum spent for education in 
these countries, while in the United States the amount 
spent for education is twice as much as that spent for 
the army and navy. 

Painstaking, earnest, faithful teachers have heen 
among the instructors of Europe since the day Plato 
led his pupils in classic groves. The work of these 
teachers in the deserves honor. Some of the foun- 
dation stones laid by them in the great educational 
structure were irregular in form, and but partially fitted 
in their places, but as su i laborers, with more 
skill in the art of teaching, came on, symmetry began 
to appear, and this temple is rising into statelier forms, 
far above the ideals of the earlier builders. 

No single individual has ae these great char ges ; 
the thought and labor of many has led toward these re- 
sults ; every thoughtful teacher and every earnest edu- 
cator has contributed to the onward movement. To 
have been, to be now——wone of the workers ia our coun- 
try’s noble structure—her system of pubhe education— 
is a great honor. 

‘Lhe present demand in education does not consist so 
much in the call for a mastery of many new subjects as 
it does for the complete development of mental powers, 
the formation of habits of investigation and research, 
which mark the wide difference between those whose 
memories are chiefly store-housesfor what other people 
say or write, and those who have been taught to think 
and to describe, and who have learned where and how 
to obtain whatever knowledge may be desired. Correct 
habits of thought, of study by investigation, the power 
to gain knowledge from every rime veer | object, to- 
gether with ability to apply knowledge profitably to the 
— of life, constitute the standard of education for 
to-day. 

The two indispensable qualifications to insure success 
to-day are knowing and knowing how to do. 

One of the questions that comes vividly m the fore- 
ground to-day is what can education do for the future 
of our country? We wio come from the eastern portals 
of the land, through which crowd ceaseless throngs from 
foreign countries to secure homes on these broad plains, 
fee! that educators in these western states have a great 
work laid upon them,—that of Americanizing the for- 
eigner, su that he can not foreignize our institutions. As 
you prize your rich inheritance of free institutions, as 
you desire the prosperity of your country, as you cher- 
ish your homes, honor them all, and bless yourself in 
carrying onward to triumph the great work of educa- 
tion before you. 


EDUCATIONAL CURE OF MORMONISM. 


Mr. A. E. Winship, editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education : ; 

No problem is more important than that of American- 
izmg Utah. We are, as a natioo, responsible for the 
present condition of things in that prey | cursed ter- 
ritory ; for whatever may be said of the of charac- 
ter, or lack of intellectual balance on the <= of those 
who originated this unique combination of lust,tyranny, 
and superstition, most uf those now in the toils of that 
system might have been prevented from entering it or 
rescued from it had the government, philanthropist, and 
the church done their part promptly and efficiently. 
There is great need of a clear understanding and appre- 
ciation of all the conditions of Mormonism. It is a re- 

igion that makes God to be a man, a polygamist, peo- 

ing the realms of space with spirits, as the fruit of his 
relations to his wives, of whom Eve was the first, and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, the favorite ; which teaches 
that Abraham was styled the father of the faithful be 
cause he wasa polygumist; that the names of the twelve 
sons of the four wives of Jacob were written across the 
face of the Israelitish nation that polygamy might be 
inerasiole; that Jesus came as the favored son of the 
favored wife of God, and glvrified Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and David, in order to enthrone polyg- 
amy,and that his mission failed for 1,800 years, until 
Joseph Smith came to complete the work by giving 
polygamy a among the sons of men, this has 
a fanatical hold upon the susceptible hearts of these 
boogie. cradled in superstition. 

_All the forces of educativn, philanthropy, and Chris- 
tianity combined cannot cure the evils or solve the 
lems of Mormonism without the right laws effectively 
administered ; while, on the other hand, no law can be 


good well execu accomplish the de- 
sired recut writhows the special ated effective aid of the 


remedy, then, is in law first, in the school-house second; 
in the coolest, calmest, religious faith, peace and joy 
from which fanaticism and superstition are entirely 
eliminated. 
MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Dr. E. E. White, LL.D., Cincinnati, O.: 
“The fact that moral character is the hichest end of 
I training, raises two important inquiries. First, 

by what means can this end be ? Second, to 
what extent can the public school use these mans? 
Every normal act of the soul, intellectual or moral, 
leaves as its enduring result an increased power to act 
and aid a tendency to act again in a hke manner. 
Character is not a distinctive mark, as the word im- 
plies ; it is not reputation. 1t is an inner force and ten- 
dency. It is both a product and a principle, an effect 
and acause. It follows chat moral character is princi- 
pally formed or cultivated by moral activity, and that 
the nature of the producing activity determines the 
nature of the resulting character. It is the power and 
freedom of the soul in willing that makes man respon- 
sible for his conduct, and hence a moral being. Effec- 
ve moral training therefore involves the right ates 
of the will. But vital moral training can notend wit 
emotion or desire; 1t must secure right action. The 
training of the will comprises both instruction and dis- 
cipline. It is easy to hedge in a child’s conduct by au- 
thoritative restraints, and t to urge him forward by arti- 
ficial incitement, but when the restraining hedge is 
broken down, and the temporary incitement is wanting, 
there will appear the vital need of the powers and habit 
of self-impulsion and self-guidance. The most danger- 
ous transition in a youth's life is that which carries him 
from authoritative control in the family and in the 
school to the freedom of untried liberty. The shores of 
this perilous strait of human hfe are strewn with 
wrecked characters. In the school where the youth is 
to be prepared for this trial, it is not enough that the 
teacher secures diligence in study, good behavior, and 
proper order in school. The vital question is: *‘To 
what motives does he appeal in giving these ends?’ No 
training of the will can stand the supreme teet of con- 
duct that does not subject it to the imperative ought— 
the last word in the vocabulary of reason and duty. 

The central element in will traming is the question of 
school incentives. Two kinds are in use,—artificial and 
natural. The artificial includes prizes, medals, merit- 
cards, etc., privileges, and immunities. These do not 
stand the supreme test of life. They may stimulate ef- 
fort, but they bring the will into captivity, and feed the 
moral nature on husks. These range from the more or 
less selfish to those high motives that beckon the soul to 
duty, and stir it with the ‘‘ joy of pare obligation,” the 
highest joy of life. 

The naturai motives used most in school are : 

1. A desire for standing or rank, includmg the desire 
to excel. 2. A desire for the approbation of equals and 
superiors. 3, A desire for activity and power. 
desire for knowledge. 5. A hope for future good. 6, A 
sense of honoy. 7. A sense of duty. 

The natural motives are quickened by the religious 
motives, to which they are retated. These transcend all 
others in their influence over the will. Effective moral 
training in our schools demands the vitalizing influence 
of rehgious sanctions and authority. Any system of 
moral training that ignores the Supreme Source of right, 
that shuts out all ideas of God and immortality, will not 
beer the test of character and life. What is needed to 
give efficiency to moral training in school is not furmal 
religious instruction, so much as the quickening of the 
conscience and the influencing of the will by the wise 
use of religious motives and sanctions. 

EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA. 

Hon. William Preston Johnson, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans : 

Louisiana is now the lowest state in the scale of illit- 
eracy, bat agencies are at work which will redeem it 
from its low estate. There are men in it resolved that 
the last shail be first. The awakening has begun. Under 
the providence of God, and the spirit of equity which 
animates we may look forward to the time 
when neither black nor white shall be the bondsmen of 
ignorance. The work that we all believe is the great 
Archimedian lever which is to lift the world, is public 
school education. Everywhere the people are showing 
a wholesome discontent with the condition of affairs, 
and inquiring the better way to remedy it. Before 
another census is taken there will be a grand educational 
revolution in Louisianna. Among the most potent 
agencies which 1s to effect this change is Tulane univer- 
sity. Less than four years ago Paul Tulane began his 
benefactions, and to-da. he sees the university bearing 
his name with nearly students ; a museum evoked as 
if by magic from the collections of the two great expo- 
sitions in the city; a course of study embracing all 
departments from the high school to the university, and 
a manual school, not a separate department of the uni- 
versity, but its mechanical workshop or laboratory. 

The educational fund of Louisiana, amounting to over 
$1,100,000, was pillaged in 1872. Since then, in conse- 

uence of general depression, poverty, and demoraliza 
den, public conscience has never been able to reassert 
itself so as to make good the sacred obligation. What 
better can we expect of a body of voters, forty-nine per 
cent. of whom cannot read or write? These are the 
governors of Louisiana—not the choice of Louisiana, 
but the free git of the federal government. The people 
wish to give a free education to all, white and black. 
But we hear these and prosperous states of the 
northwest whose educational systems have been based 





agente of the federal government, saying to us: 
“ If the Blair passes it will make mendicants of you 
all, Rely on yourselves,” To us it seems that the argu- 
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ments should not be used by the beneficiaries of similar 
grants; or that before using them they should at least, 
on a fair adjustment of equities, return to the United 
States treasury the value of the lands rec: ived by them. 
This can never do. Give us anequalshowing. We 
do not ask it in forma pau peris but as a right. 


STUDY AND RECITATION ; PEK CENT. SYSTEM OF MARK- 
ING PUPILS ; COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


Supt. L. R. Klemm, Hamilton, O.: 


It is a notable fact, that while people will not buy an 
exploded contrivance, nor manufacture goods for the 
market by antiquated machinery, but insist upon the 
latest improvements—they seem to be satisfied with 
antiquated methods of teaching in school. such as were 
applied by the proverbial school keepers of yore. 

re isin every nation, as in the life of every indi- 
vidual, a time of plasticity. During this time the 
human being develops his individuality. Certain 
qualities in him become fixed and capabie of being 
transmitted to his children. What is individuality in 
the person is type in the nation. The mode of teaching 
and learning had developed certain peculiar traits, had 
become typical. We all know what caused the great 
abundance of self-made men; they were, and still are, 
typically American. Now the typical American boy 
gained his knowledge, as the man gained his fortune— 
namely, without assistunce. What he is and has, he is 
and has by his own exertion, attended by much waste of 
time and energy. The self-made siudent acquires his 
knowledge from books, not through instruction. He 
does not learn a thing for the sake of knowing it, or for 
the sake of the discipline it affords, but merely as a 
means toward securing other ends. Now the mode of 
teaching of the typical Americen school of the earlier 
periods were legitimate. They were the exponents of 
life in America. That the typical American teacher of 
yore kept school, heard recitations, assigned lessons, 
examined and tested daily and hourly, we can compre- 
bend—and pardon. Bus life and the American people 
bave changed. The old American type is receding, 
since untold millions of immigrants have arrived. The 
Union is a gigantic crucible within which the different 
nations are fused to a homogeneous whole. Each nation 
adds some of its virtues, and alas! some of its vices to 
the fusion. 

We are at present in a secon’ era of plasticity ; we see 
it from changes going on within reach of our own ex 
rience. Thus we are changing our mode of teaching 
and studying also. When the great influx of foreign 
elements ceases, the mixture in the crucible becomes 
clear, and the future type of the American school will 
have been developed. It will not be European, rest 
assured, neither will it be American, as that term isnow 
understood. [t isdevoutly to be hoped that the pernicious 
marking system, rmmoral competition, constant testing, 
less memorizing of the printed page will not be 
leading features of the new American school. 


Prof. J. M, Greenwood, superintendent of schvols at 
Kansas City, Mo., treated other errors in the public 
schools, confining his remarks to the character of arith- 
metical text-books now in use. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, WITH 
USE OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS, 


REFERENCE TO THE 


Mrs. J. Allen Foster, Pres, of the Iowa 
Christian Temperance Union: 


“* When Christian philanthropy is reinforced by popu- 
lar education, when the heart of the home and the ma 
of the school are in league, then, ‘it is well with the 
child.’ The well-being of the child is the welfare of the 
state. The educator of to-day is nota recluse from 
life’s activities, not a cloistered book-worm, dwellin 
always paeeee Se See of history, the vapors of phil- 
osophy, the a tions and exactions of mathematics, 
the mysteries of tongues or the wonders of physics ; he 
is “‘a man of affairs,” a ‘‘ woman of views ;” he enters 
the activities, the charities, the philantrophies, the econ- 
omies of the living, rushing present. He is not flippant 
or arrogant; he has zeal with knowledge, courage with 


Women’s 


The development of the nation’s material resources, 
the practical oe of scientific research and scien- 


tific methods the everyday needs of the common 
people, the ever increasing complex questions of social 
economy and political life, these each demand a place 


in current curriculums, and find expression in varied 
changes in, and additions to, educational matter and 
educational methods. 

To the three “‘ R’s” of our fathers are added such lib- 
eral acquirements as shail fit the child for citizenship in 
this best government the sun shines on; and lest any 
need of the citizen should be forgotten, or refinement of 
our civilization should be neglected, physical, industrial, 
and military training, echools of technology and applied 
science, with music and art, are added ; and now out of 
the heart of the home comes the answered plea for sci- 
entific temperance instruction in all schools supported 
by public money or under state control. This last de- 
parture is in the same upward trend of educational 
effort which gives us the improved, comprehensive, and 
beautiful text-books in the hands of our children, rather 
than the pri and the Murray their grandmothers 
used, and bie modern school-house with every appliance 
of health, comfort, and elegance, in contrast with the 

rude benches, with attendant discomforts, 
constituted the training school for ‘* shooting 
ideas” a half century ago. 

The origin and growth of popular study of the nature 
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of alcoholic beve and of narcotics, and the 

their use upon the national life, were given, ith’: 
sketoh of the early movements in Great Britain and 
United States, to incorporate this teaching into 
educational systems. it was shown that the occasional 
and voluntary attempts of Christians and philanthro- 
pists, to circulate in popular form the dicta of science, 
amorg the masses, and to give such instruction to chil- 
dren in bands of hope, temperance schools, and Sabbath 
schools, did not wholly cultivate the field of effort:' All 
the people could not be reached or would not read ; all 
the children would not Coriié at call. 

Many common school teachers improved their rich 
Mk ge and gave occasional teaching in this 
branch of study; but those most ‘willing ‘to teach it 
were in localities where, because of ental instruction, 
this common school teaching was least needed ; at the 
best it was often crowded out by the work regularly re- 
quired by school boards and superintendents. 

The “required branches,” very properly, must be 
—— first, the teacher’s option ‘might be considered 

ter on. : 

Thus were originated by conscientious teachers, zeal- 
ous reformers, and solicitous mothers, plans for putting 
this study among those required ‘by law to be | 
— A/history was given of the preliminary wor 
an of scientific instruction laws in bee 
states, and by the Congress of the United States, wi 


data of the present operation of these laws, and interest- 
ing school-room incidents, 
he relation of ular education, to popular legisla- 
tion, was shown. e child of to-day must know what 
alcohol and tobacco aré;‘and “what they Will do, if the 
citizen of ‘to-morrow shall ‘intelligently legislate con- 
cerning their manufacture and sale. ‘In the educational 
stems of thé nation, and with those who administer 
these systems rests very largely the solution of the liquor 
problem—with the solution of the liquor problem rests 
the safety of the nation’s life, and’ the fate of republican 
institutions. 
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METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Albert G. Boyden, A.M., Bridgewater, Mass. : 

The elementary school includes the grades preceding 
the high school. It is an organization for the training 
of children together, in which each child is affected on 
all sides of his nature by contact and competition with 
his fellows. Yh: child is self-active: he must think, 
feel, and will, either to the upbuilding or degrading of 
himself. All his powers must be repeatedly drawn forth 
into right activity to the end that habits of right think- 
ing, feeling, and willing shall be established. This im- 
phes the right training of the perceptive faculties, mem- 
ory, imagination, and the rei ive power ; the proper 
control of the appetites, desires, and affections ; choice 
and action in accordance with moral obligation. Edu- 
cation means training for life. The end to be sought in 
all the work of the elementary school is right mental 
training and knowledge for every child. By mental 
training is meant the unfolding of the whole nature, in- 
tellect, sensibility, will, and conscience. By knowledge 
is meant knowledge at first hand which is acquired 
from the object of thought, not mere information. 

The means by which this end is to be accomplished is 
the trained teacher, supported by wise supervision, 
teaching every child by means of the course of studies, 
training him to observe, to think, to speak, to read, to 
write, to feel, to act, for the highest and whole good of 
his nature. The child is to be taught. The object or 
subject upon which the child is working 1s the only 
on for exciting right activity and knowledge in his 

nd, 

A book is a record of thoughts. Its value in itself is 
proportional to the amount of truth which the record 
repr: sents. Its value to the reader is proportional to his 
ability to interpret the record, and to use the informa- 
tion, knowledge, or stimulus which he obtains from it. 


The ability to interpret the record is proportional to the 
reader’s knowledge of the objects which the author de- 
scribes, and his knowledge of lan . Books which 
are written and used with the view of having the child 


learn the words of the author and recite them to the 
teacher have no place in school work. Books which, 
like the living teacher, lead the child to the true objects 
of knowledge, aré an essential help to teaching. 
The greatest error in our élemen schools is the fact 
on the children are allowed to learn words without 
ideas. 


CLASSIFICATION, EXAMINATION AND PROMOTION, 


Supt. H. S. Jones, Ph.D., Erie, Pa. 


It is not the P .e of the common school to serve as 
a sifting mach ae by which a certain kind of brain can 
be discovered and retained. It is an institution whose 
function is to receive and hold as long as possible, child- 
antag Soca haih et Sree 
roundings, strength, th, a acult ing. 

Classification is economical and healthful, a social and 
educational stimulus, and encourages true emulation, 
and ‘is either close or educational. 

Close classification is military in spirit; its aim is fusion 
and uniformity. It tends to make instruction fit itself 
to the weak of the class on one extreme, or to the strotig 
of the class on the other. Educational classification aims 
at the progress of the individual. It makes the class an 
economic convenience; rathér than a necessity. In ‘the 
region of observation, it compels each mem- 
ber to act vidually. It demands that the teacher 
shall study the child as he is in the class, not the typical 
child. Classification should receive ‘the most careful 
attention of the supervisory force. It should not be left 


to inexperience or to those who have little skill in judg- 
ing of mental faculty. The size of a class and the num- 
on classes to‘a teacher, depend on material and lo- 
cation. 


Examinations should be subordinate to education, 
se merely asa factor in the operations of instruc- 
tion. ey may serve a useful purpose in education, as 
a stimulus, as a test of class p , as a corrective 0} 
defects in the instruction, to help determine individual 
promotions ‘in the work of class promotions, and in as- 
certaining the fitness of ac to graduate from the de- 
partment that issues a formaldiploma. But standing in 
examination should neitle? be a crown nora d e. 
Nothing depressing, exciting, 6r startling should charac- 
terize ‘the exercise. The questions should be based on 
due preparation and so framed ‘a8 'to assist in education. 
They should shade from the easy'to the difficult, giving 
full chance to the several ¢ s of talent in the class. 
The time allotted to an ex should not be so hmited 
as to cause a state of hurry. Promotion should not be 
based on examination alone. The school history of the 
candidate should also be taken into actount. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


Mr. H .H. James, Omaha, Neb. 


Women, ‘ike men, must be bread-winners, and while 
they bring only unskilled labor to the market, they 
should be trained for some industry, so that they might 
have a fair chance in the struggle for life. As skilled 
laborers they would command a better compensation 
for their services, and this would make them more in- 
dependent, and raise them above the menial position 
which they are often compelled to assume. Some pro- 
fessions should be largely filled by women, such as 
teaching and medicine ; also some scientific or learned 
occupations, such as designing of patterns, draughting, 
engraving, architectural designing, etc.; certain me- 
chanical occupations, as printing, wood-carving, the 
manufacture of watches, jewelry, instruments, etc.; 
and some of the common occupations, as cooking, house- 
keeping, millinery, dressmaking, etc., which would be 
elevated and e honorable if girls were trained for a 
successful pursuit of them. As in existing technical 
schools for young men, a good academic education 
should be made a pre-requisite for admission to a school 
for girls. The special course pursued would be deter- 
mined by the occupation in view, and much of this 
training could be secured in schools already established 
by simply opening their doors to girls and bidding them 
enter. 


WHAT HIGHER INSTITUTIONS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


President A. L. Chapin, of Beloit, Wis.: 


The higher education means that which brings for- 
ward men pared to be leaders of thought, infiuence, 
and authority. It begins when a young man enters col- 
lege, and ends when he goes out from under teachers 
for his life work. Its direct aims are: Discipline—the 
training which forms well-balanced minds; expansion 
of the mind by a comprehensive survey of the wide 
world of truth; the accumulation of knowledge—the 
consciousness of some things thoroughly known; the 


f of character by a proper blending of moral and 
ntellectual culture. 


intellec 
Its legitimate results, primarily and chiefly, are the 
perfecting of the individual soul. Society exists for the 
individual, not the individual for society. More in de- 
tail, it prepares broad-minded men to be leaders in great 
enterprises ; bright women to be good wives and others 
—educators of all es—lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, journalists, wise and capable scholars, artists, 
authors, investigators, specialists fitted to increase the 
sum of human knowledge and the means of human 
happiness. The institutions required to c on the 
higher education are the college and the university— 
two names sadly abused 
The college is peculiar in respect of the persons with 
whom it deals—y: men from 15 to 25; second, as re- 
spects the length of time ety hg its course of study 
—four years—not arbitrarily fixed, but settled by ex- 
ience for “* the total cultivation of the man;” third, 


the bed curriculum of study enforced by daily 
reci' ns. Tho changed in some details, it is essen- 
tially the same in the great departments and their rela- 


tive properties as a century ago. It is an incidental 
advantage from the presented curriculum in connection 
with the full period, that it gives the student opportunity 
for a voluntary culture of things not included in the 
regular routine, such as physical development, music, 
fine art, and literary exercises with fellow students: 
The university represents the other department of 
higher education. misuse of the term is due in 
to the fact that most of our best universities have 
m much a with work which belongs to col- 
leges and academies. It is important if the functions of 
two institutions are to be united in one establishment, 
that the line shoul | be distinctly drawn between them 
in respect of the regiment of students, the standard of 
scholarship, and the honors awarded. 
’ A university proper should embrace a cluster of insti- 
tutions or departments for special professional instruc- 
tion, and original advanced investigati Here a 


tion. 
normal sch strictly such, schools of ee 


ee schools of law, medicine, and theo 5 
of fine art, and laboratories, and lectureehip for 
‘the advancement of learning. ‘‘The college is a training 
I for minds yet immature. The eg eey At 
place for those already trained. This disti 
tion to be carefully maintained.” 


THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF THE WORKSHOP. 
Selim H. Peabody, LL.D., president of the Industrial 





University of Illinois: 





We are to consider the school workshop as designed 
for instruction, and not for table construction or 
manufacture. The uct is to be not work, but work- 
ers; the work itself being only a by-product whose util- 
ity is to be measured merely in proportion to the service 
it has rendered in a ne The question 
of money-profit is not to be raised. The work done in 


f| the shop will be of two kinds; first, outward. visible. 


upon material substance. as upon the wood or metal 
mavipulated; second, inward, psychological, upon the 
spiritual nature of the manipulator. In the ordinary or 
commercial shop the value of the product is determine 
by the subsequent utilities for which the pieces wrought 
are found to be adapted. In the school workshop the 
value of the product is chiefly dependent upon the ser- 
vice 1t has already rendered during the steps of its con- 
struction, in the improvement in some way of the pupil 
worker. 

The effect of shop-training upon the mind of the pupil 
is a better knowledge of concepts in their physical or 
concrete phrases. Logically, this knowledge must pre- 
cede construction; that is the student must have a con- 
cept of a plane surface before he can by intelligent pur- 
pose produce a plane surface; he must have a fairly ade- 
quate concept of a cube before he can cut a cube from 
any surface, etc. Chronologically, the processes by which 
these concepts assume relations and exactness, often ac- 
company the processes of manipulation, and the ideas 
acquire clearness and definition as the work 8. 
The pupil who has filed out a cube from a block of iron, 
pursuing, step by siep its several faces, and bringing 
them into proper angular and dimensional relations, 
will seobahiy acquire a very adequate conception of that 
geometric form. Butif we should say that he has thus 
acquired a concept clearer and more perfect than could 
be obtained in any other way, we should assert that 
Newton, Keppler, and DesCartes never had an adequate 
conception of a cube. 

The pupil, feeling for his cube in a state of semi blind- 
ness, will doubtless cut several faces of several forms 
other than that which he finally secures. Later, when 
he has acquired the skill of an intelligent workman he 
will be able to locate in the outset the form which he 
will drive from the rough mass. He sees the finished 
product nearly as well fore he struck a blow, as he 
did when his work was dune. The old Scotchman de- 
scribed in Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Schoolmasters,” cut in three 
days stone columns which were ordinarily counted six 
days’ work, because he had acquired such an insight as 
discovered the finished column in the rough block, and 
he cut fearless)y and confidently down to the surface of 
that ideal. 

It is probable that while the construction is going for- 
ward with the concrete, the perfection of the concept 
may be dev: loped in the thought of the learner, while he 
simultaneously discovers that the perfecting- ideal con- 
stantly recedes from him and eludes his grasp. 

The work in the shop will aid in forming a large 
series of concepts of the parece! properties of material 
things, such as of hardness, density, brittleness, etc. 
That one wood differs from another in texture and hard- 
ness; that brass, high and low, and copper and iron, 
——— or cast, tempered or annealed, are all different, 
and the learner in the shop is required to produce a 
piece of wood which is straight, square, out of ‘‘ wind,” 
and of prescribed dimensions. He presently offers the 

jiece that satisfies his concepts of the condition, and 
earns from the tests applied by his instructor, that his 
piece is deficient in each of the conditions which were 
imposed; the edges are not straight; the sides and ends 
are not squared; the faces are not planes, the dimensions 
are not exact. From this labor and its su uent tests 
have come to the learner betier concepts of the con- 
ditions demanded. 

If the instruction is efficient, it will be evident that 
ideas of accuracy of measurement, precision of adjust- 
ment, exactness in every particular, as well of things 
and parts unseen, as of those which are visible, will be 
omens and practiced to a degree which will depend 
rather on the moral tone which lies in the heart and con- 
science of the student worker, or is imbibed from his 
teacher, and fostered by the combined force of precept 
and example than from anything inherent in the work 
itself. It was said by an eminent chemist that up toa 
certain ) oe of accuracy chemistry depended upon 
science; beyond that, upon honesty. The same is true of 
all physical manipulators. The hand is more truthful 
than the tongue. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Prepared by Prof. W. H. Payne of Ann Arbor,—read 
by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston. 


As the primal right of the state is that of self-preser- 
vation, the education that it may enjoin upon all is that 
without which good citizenship is impossible. The es- 
sential elements of citizenship are intellectual pene- 
tration and breadth sufficient to distinguish between 
right and wrong, the just and the unjust, truth and 
error; the knowledge needed for individual guidance as 
a man, a citizen, a parent and a b -winner; obedience 
to civil and moral law; physical soundness, patriotism, 
industry, economy. All hese qualities are implicated in 


instruction and discipline. 
Tt is not to be presumed that the school is to be held 
responsible for all tiat is essential to citizenship. 


The co-operating influences of public opinion, the family, 
the church, the press, the court, etc., are assumed, and 
the state puts upon the school the duty of supplementing 
or complementing the work of these other agencies. As 
intelligence, discipline, and know) are the found- 
ation and condition of all the civil the distinc- 
tive function of the public school lies in three lines. 


In this , two circumstances the need 
of conaieviiie the public Gohoek an th ict civium, 
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a my ey ree of citizens. These circumstances 
are t us every Citizen is a possible : 
and the farther fact that thrpagh Matigratton 


the material of our citizenship is eS ee 
The public school is thus charged witha d 4 


it must bring a hom us citizenship out of het 

geneous material, must educate the citizen both to 
obey and to command. Probity, accuracy, and industry 
are school virtues, the almost necessary results of its or- 


gaviotion. instruction and discipline; and when the pupil 
mes a citizen these become inal, civic vi 

The minimum of instruction that will answer the needs 
of the state and that should be obligatory, may be stated 
as follows: Skill in reading sufficient to interpret ordi- 
nary written composition; writing that is facile and leg- 
ible, the ability to speak and write the vernacular wi 
facility and accuracy; some knowledge of American lit- 
erature, arithmetic sufficient for all ordi compu- 
tations; a comprehensive knowl of general geo- 
graphy, and a minute knowledge of home geography; a 
good knowledge of American history and of our gover- 
mental machinery, and a comprehensive knowledge of 
general history; the elements of chemistry and physics, 


and those parts of physiology that discover the art of 
healthy li ; the principles of morality, of economy 
and of republican government. 


KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY DEPART- 
MENT. 








THE APPLICATION OF FRCEBEL’S PRINCIPLES TO PRIMARY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Supt. W. N. Hailman, La Porte, Ind.: 

Froebel’s great principles are,—First, the religious 
pri iciple which calls at every step for the preservation 
of the unity and wholeness of life ; second, the ethical 

rinciple, which requires that the child at every step be 
led through the entire process of consciousness, from 
feeling through thoughts to conduct ; third, the physio- 
ical principle which requires that education respect 
at every step the spontaneity of growth, leading the 
child through faith to freedom ; which insists on the 
need of right motives, on the development of creative 
power, and on the establishment of character as the 
highest outcome of growth. 

the courses of study should be arranged not in a 
straight line, but in concentric circles, taking the child 
as a center and gradually expanding on all sides as the 
child's wer increases, affording it a free, full 
outlook in all the directions of a rich practical life. The 
child should not grow up in whimsical obedience to its 
own caprice, but led to free obedience to law. Again, 
the child should be led to method and system in all it 
does. Children must be taught to make things for the 
sake of accuracy and clearness of thought, and to secure 
the feeling and habit of doing, of wor ing: of creating; 
here lies, too, the value of the school workshop of later 
years, 

Mr. J. N. Mitchell, of Michigan, opened the discussion, 
by saying : 

The attention paid to the work, the excellence of the 
exhibitions of kindergarten work, and the preparation 
on the part of normal schools of this work, are all evi- 
dences of the strong hold the system has in our schools. 
This work has been done at times by public aid, but its 
success is due more to the enthusiasm of individual 
teachers. Introducing the methods into primary schools 
widened the field of kindergarten :mstruction. 

Mr. Bell, of Indiana, asked if there were not times 
when peremptory authority must be used. 

Mr. Hailman replied: “Tt is easy to say thou shalt 
and thou shalt not, but it is harder to produce spon- 
taneous motive. I never use co punishment now, 
but when | did use it it was because of ignorance of the 
child's nature. 

THE EXTERNAL NECESSITIES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


Miss Ware, of Iowa: ~ 

To the average American the financial question is one 
of vital importance. In business or educational circles 
the same ought to be true that the public school may at- 
tain the standing for which its friends are laboring, it 
should be placed upon an ample and secure financial 
basis. That the present revenue is not adequate, a 
glance at the record of salaries paid teachers will con- 
vince the most skeptical. The number of structures in 
which this work is conducted is about 183,000. These 
vary in size from the isolated one-room building of the 
rural districts, to the mass of stone and brick of city. 
Some are built to the skies, which is not conducive to 
the health of the pupils. Instead of discussing the health 
of our children, why not decide the height of our school- 
houses? The of the next ge i not 
so much on our discussion of present as upon 
our wise provisions for the future. We should provide 
for fresh air, light, comfortable and suitable furni- 
ture in the -rooms. Many of our school arrange- 
ments are laying the foundation of ill-health and 
wretched maturity. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING. 

Miss Rounds, of New Hampshire : 

The only true method of teaching is that which imi- 
tates nature, the great teacher. To understand 
nature’s method it is necessary to observe her work in 
getteral and in its minutest details. Two principles 
pear as fundamental toher method: F "ihe mecugen 
the development of the individual r 

ots this ex 
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made of li e rial attributes. She 
gains Rade Peat bevy an poche of ‘the 
and the intuitiye faculties. During the of 
—the i ve Pagod ope 5 i semte 
and then beautiful. The c wh gs ow!- 
tine of facts through exercise of that form of the tioag- 
ination oftener known as the conceptive faculty. Idea 
of truth and beauty are implanted in the mind through 
exercise of that divine power called the penetrative 
imagination. During the period of maturity—the logi- 
ical od—the world is a puzzle, and life a problem. 
The individual gains a knowledge of cause and effect 
through experience and the exercise of the logical fac- 


ulty. 

Com ing the work of the average teacher with our 
ideal, it is evident that the most common errors in 
teaching are : First, an irrational grading and teachin 
of subjects, and a failure to exercise the various - 
ties of the mind with a consequent | of definite re- 
sults ; second, an incomplete and aimless development 
of the intuitive faculties, with a consequent lack of the 
intuitive basis essential to the acquisition of real knowl- 
edge, and of material for correct judgment ; third, a 
failure to develop the imaginative with consequent lack 
of power to form clear ideas of scenes and events be- 
yond the reach of the senses, and to penetrate to real 
and essential truth: fourth, a failure to develop the 
judgment with a consequent lack of power to see reali- 
ties and relations, and to apply and utilize knowledge, 
which is likely in the end to induce distorted views of 
life here and hereafter ; fifth, a neglect to foster habits 
of thought and reflection, with a consequent lack of 
culture. Fimally, as a result of such imperfect training 
there is a failure to secure the harmonious development 
of the individual. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 








THE RELATION BETWEEN THE COLLEGES AND THE LOWER 
SCHOOL. 


Dr. Jerome Allen, of the New York ScHoOoL JOURNAL : 

The true principles of education and instruction are 
fundamental. Two of these principles are: That meth- 
od of instruction is the best that leads the child to in- 
vestigate for himself. Education in its highest and best 
sense brings into play and harmonizes actively the whole 
being, intellectual, moral, and physical. In all 
schools the secondary effort is the im tion of knowl- 
edge, the primary object is discipline. When the child 
enters school he is taught to observe, think, and express, 
afterward he learns from books. Nature is the first 
teacher of the young mind. When the young man en- 
ters college he is taught in the same way, if he is taught 
properly, The study of books can never supplant the 
study of nature. Thought comes first from what we 
take in from the world around us, then from books, con- 
taining thoughts that others have taken in from the 
same world. 

The methods of instruction in the higher schools will 
always affect the methods in use in the lower schools. 
The imitation faculty is strong in man, and many have 
no way of doing but by imitating others. They cannot 
discriminate or ize to any t extent. If this 
college professor assigns lessons from the book to be 
learned as it is written in the book, the college student 
will do the same in his elementary school. Is the pro- 
fessor strict in marking each recitation and grading each 
student accordi 

school. It is needless to say teachers ought to 

wiser. They are not, and for generations to come 

they will no be. It proves that c methods should 

be as nearly perfect as ible for the sake of the weak- 
er brethren in charge of the lower schools. 

The studies required in the higher schools affect all 
the studies in the lower. The Latin and Greek have been 
thoroughly studied in college, so for generations Latin 
and G@ have been also studied in the elementary 
schools. If the boy is to go to college, he must early com- 
mence to study what the college poquves. What the 
colleges study the lower schools will study. When 
our colleges value the discipline coming from the proper 
study of chemistry and biology, our lower schools will 
value it also. 

ion in studies in college will lead to more flexibil- 


ity in the graded and country schools. The question of 
ptation to the needs of pupils is one of the most im- 
portant before the ed i world. Until recently all 


our colleges have required their students to study the 
same branches at the same time, and to the, same ex- 
tent. This nae supenetts the same capacity in all for all 
branches. It no difference whether the child was 
slow in some and quick in others, he must be kept back 
poe ln had mastered the one hardest for him to 


und When our colleges learn to adapt their in- 
struction more completely to the needs of ils, our 
lower schools will soon find their way out of cast- 


iron system. 
CLASSICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Prof. N. P. Judson, of the University of Minnesota : 
There are two theories concerning the question of 
eget tre Bigh spo. One is that the high school 
is designed to fit young people to earn a better living. 


This will cut away from education whatever has 
no direct to produce greater efficiency in money- 

The other main theory is a high school course 
should not onl ek mcy, but also a far- 
ther ture. education does not give 
deep It does lift the veil from the intel- 
lectual life. in reality multiplies the ego. Life be- 


comes manifold, with a boundless richness of thinking 





and feeling. Schools exist not y to teach the 


to rank, so will the student be in her l 





oung how to get a living ; they are also to teach what 
to that’! 3 


do with living—how to make living sweeter and 
soundér. ‘The switie theory of life is to have a fall 
trough ; the soul theory is, to have a full mind. A man 
of culture is not merely a scholar, living in an unreal 
world ; he teaches the world in many points. The 
common man teaches it in but few points. He thinks 
many thoughts. The common man thinks but few 


7. 

at can the high schools do to sweeten and deepen 
our lives with culture? Is not that the peculiar province 
of the college? And is not high school education essen- 
tially superficial? Undoubtedly it is superficial, but 
that signifies little. Between little knowledge and no 
knowl , the nineteenth century will hardly choose 
ignorance. 

The great mass of their students never take a college 
course. And these do get some comprehension of the 
higher life that I am sure goas far to send some currents 
of thought and aspiration among the masses. The high 
schools are also free fitting schools for the colleges; and 
thus lead many to go to the college which otherwise 
would never get to them. 

So far as adaptation to getting a living is concerned, the 
true principle is this : the lower the grade of the school 
the more this object should erovail’ ta the instruction 
given—and as the grades successively advance, more 
and more can be done tending to general culture. 

Some of the most valuable training that comes from 
the study of the classics is found in the preparatory 
schools. The good results of these studies are largely 
vitiated in the college by the general use of translations 
—leading to superficial scholarshi», slipshod methods of 
study, and the gradual formation of the habit of dis- 
honesty. This is by no means so general in lower 
schools. To what extent should the classics be taught 
in higher schools? They would not be required of all, 
but should be found in optional courses. Latin should 
hold the more prominent place, and nearly all should be 
encouraged to take it. 


COLLEGES NORTH V2. COLLEGES SOUTH. 
Pres. Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke College : 


A comparison between the colleges of the north and 
those of the south, shows that most of the col- 
lege work at the south is done at a great disadvantage 
so far as the investment of money is considered. This 
work is done at great personal sacrifice by men devoted 
to the cause. But in the midst of their discouragements 
the standard of scholarship is being elevated ; more gifts 
are being made to educational objects ; greater interest 
is manifested in all grades of institutions, and hence the 
outlook is not without its bright side. 

Want of equipments means less work in the natural 
science and applied mathematics in the southern col- 
leges. Want of endowment means the inability to 
maintain creditably several elective courses of study, 
and to offer many elective studies soon in the higher 
classes. One of the good results of the discussions of 
the old college curriculum is the greater attention now 
paid in our schools to English, German, French, natural 
sciences, history, political economy, and allied studies 
We have too small and weak colleges and universities, 
but they are doing good work on small means, supple- 
mented wy the self-sacrificing labors of noble men, de- 
voted to their work from the high motives of patriotism, 
philanthropy, and religion. All good sy wy large or 
small, are needed; but there should not be an undue 
multiplication of the number of institutions called col- 
and universities. 

f. Dennett, of the University of Colorado, believed 
eh ee for the colleges to agree » minimum re- 
q ents. The points upon which colleges cannot 
agree might be referred to the different departments of 
the association for discussion. Those who have taught 
in the far west will appreciate the need of better prepar- 
ation for college. e do not like the course of Harvard 
and we in the west cannot afford to follow such a course. 

Dr. W. A. Stille, of St. Louis, said he was afraid a 
very important question was forgotten. The interests 
of many colleges Induce them to attract students for 
denominational purposes, and on account of denomina- 
tional interest; this is wrong. It would be well for 
some of these colleges to die a healthy death. We need 
a few gteat universities. The merits of the coll 
should be such as to call students, and it should not 
tee? for professors to go out to seek students. The 
aim of the colleges should not be to develop the practical, 
but should make men thoughtful and self-contained. 

Prof. Robert Cruikshank, of the College of Emporia, 
objected to the statement that a person cannot get as 
good an education in a small college as in a large one. 
A young man with a desire to secure an education, and 
with a professor who can teach him, can get an educa- 
tion anywhere. 

Dr. Geo. W. Hoss, of Baker University, Kansas, said 
it is inevitable that we have a large number of colleges 
for some time in the future. Two things can be done, a 
large number can be educated partially, or a small num- 
ber well. The former method is preferable. The requi- 
sites necessary to build a college are men of good sense, 
who are honest and who are reasonably modest. 


Miss Matson, of Topeka, Kansas, agreed with Prof. 
Hoss in to the standing of the smaller colleges. 
If not for the smaller colleges no women would have 


crossed the threshhold of a college. More sociability 
and sympathy are needed in small colleges. Horace 
Mann expressed himself as glad that the nwnber of his 
students was not so large but that he could have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with each. 

President Thompson, of Otterbein University, Ohio, 
spoke of the association formed in Ohio by the colleges 
in order to secure uniformity of requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation as to amount and quality of work. 
Seventeen colleges have joined the organization. Insti- 
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tutions not doing the work required are not admitted to 
membership or recognized as colleges. The effect has 
been good, and such a plan would be good in other 


states. 

Prof. E. O. Hovey, principal of the high school, New- 
ark, N. J., desired a commi to take this question of 
coursee into consideration. Colleges have largelv de- 
termined the work of the preparatory schools. Colleges 
have different requirements, and thereby the secondary 
schools are embarrassed. 

Dr. Hancock, of Ohio, said that colleges and high 
schools have been trying to come together. That this 
has not been done, and it has not been the fault of the 
high schools. Colleges ought to have a distinctive char- 
acter. Students go to college to get inspiration, and no 
college can be an intellectual force without a distinctive 
character. He believed Harvard was acting wisely for 
herself. This university showed, in his opinion, an evo- 
lution. Other colleges will be evolved. and the circum- 
stances which surround them will determine their char- 
acter. A large number of colleges will be the means of 
extending collegiate education. 

President Dreher wished it understood that he had no 
lack of appreciation of the work which had been done 
by the smaller colleges, but believed that institutions 
not doing college work should not assume college names 
or confer college degrees, 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 
Dr. William A. Mowry, Boston, Mass, : 


By a critical examination of the history of the colleges 
in America and Great Britain, it is clearly manifest that 
the principal object of college work is the increase of 
mental power, the growth of the man, the development 
of the higher faculties of his nature, the elevation of 
the human being, the widening of the difference be- 
tween man and the brute creation ; in a word, it is tak- 
ing a young man and creating in him the power to do, 
the ability to bring to pass,—it is by a course of culture. 
by the training of the powers, by this practice of 
thought, that a young man cam say, when a difficult 
task is presented to him, ‘‘I can do it.” This is the pri- 
mary object of the college. In regard to the principles 
underlying the curriculum, it is plain that the course of 
study should be such as will best conduce to bring about 
this result. While on the one hand, information studies 
should have their proper place, it is clearly evident that 
the principal studies should be disciplinary. Whatever 
else should be included in this curriculum, or excluded 
from it, at least three lines of study are essential: first, 
the study of the ancient classical languages of Greece 
and Rome ; second, the study of the mathematics ; and 
third, the study of the more disciplinary sciences—for 
example, physics and chemistry. 

The time has when he who enters a college is 
necessarily destined to become a lawyer, doctor, or 
minister. It is now necessary for a young man to be 
cullege-bred, if he intends to be a leader of men in mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, agricultural, mechanical, or 
political life; in a word, the college should educate 
leaders in business life. There are those who believe 
that the college should entirely drop out of our system, 
and that the youth should pass directly from the sec- 
ondary schools to the universities. I cannot believe, 
however, that the intelligent people of America will al- 
low our grand system of colleges, which have been 
planted and liberally endowed in all the states of this 
union, which have done such a noble work in the gene- 
rations past, and which to-day are doing more for the 
development of our country than ever before—to be 
blotted out of existence for no good reason but merely 
to satisfy the whim of a certain set of theoretical icono- 
clasts. History has proven, beyond a question, that they 
have been of the greatest service in all departments of 
practical life; that they have contributed largely to the 
rapid development and élevation of the American peo- 
ple. We believe that American colleges should be fos- 
tered ; that whether they are endowed by private funds 
or are state institutions supported by public money, they 
should be encouraged in every possible way to do their 
best work. The future will witness a decided advance 
all along the college line; and during the next century 
the colleges of America will manifest a rapid growth, 
a more philosophical method of education, a wider cur- 
riculum, and more extended usefulness. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, said that it might seem 
a presumption to criticise. He had come 1,000 miles 
and heard what he had heard twenty-five years ago. 
There is an important question that the paper does not 
touch ; it gives old traditions and goes back to the old 
civilizations, and the institutions of to-day drift by and 
we do not readjust ourselves to them. 

President Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke college, Salem, 
Va., was pleased with the paper—the courses presented 
gave ample ay to include new theories of 
study. Harvard gives first place to English in the list 
of required studies. The study of English is much 
neglected in the south. 

Prof. Boltwood, of Evanston, Ill, high school, said 
that the point of Mr. Merwin was not well taken, as col- 
leges are working in a new line and giving electives. 
The gentleman’s statement was at least twenty-five 
years behind the times. Colleges ought to be reasonably 
conservative and not adopt new theories until they have 
been examined. 

Prof. Ritz, of Cincinnati. sxid that we are living in a 
yeasty, fomenting age. Old Harvard graduates admit 
that its work does not so well prepare men for the work 
of life as it did years ago. We should go prudently and 
not rashly in denans in courses of study. We need 
more uniformity on the part of preparatory schools. 
Better work in the preparatory schools will give better 
work in the coll > 

Dr, Stelle, of St. Louis, eaid that it is not the chief 
thing to develop outward, but inner life. Those who 





have developed the outer life do not lift the tone of so- 
ciety. Let us be conservative. 

Prof. Weiner, of Kansas City, said that the question 
of education, and particularly readjustments in courses, 
attract more and more attent‘on. American education 
is different from that of any other country. Our culture 
is founded upon Greek and Roman culture, particularly 
Oe Ges pal of S N.Y 

. George A. Bacon, princi of Syracuse, N. Y., 
high school, said that a a point comes up just 
here. Sometimes we teachers get to talking so enthusi- 
astically that our discussion is only in the air as far as 
any practical outcome is concern The most sensible 
thing we can-do is to right any wrong that we see. The 
variety in college entrance examinations is a serious ob- 
stacle to successful work in second: schools. Our 
young American boys will never fail in the practical 
walks of life. They may fail to attain a proper degree 
of culture, and therefore the college curriculum should 
take care to give them culture, they will take care of 
the practical part themselves. 

Dr. Brown, secretary of the council, said the pu 
of the paper is to tell us what the college curriculum 
should be. This is determined by its purpose, and its 
purpose is development, The commanding purpose of 
the college is discipline rather than information. The 
next step is to examine the different studies, to find 
out what they will do in the direction of discipline. 
The undisciplined mind may have as much power as the 
disciplined, but its power is dissi e ought to 
determine the course of study in the college and pre- 
paratory schools. ; 

Prof. McBride, of the Iowa State University, took ex- 
ception to the limiting of studies to three lines of in- 
vestigation, language, mathematics, and science, 
principally physics and chemi No course should 
leave out the natural sciences. e student who goes 
forth without knowledge of methods of natural sci- 
ence is left at sea. He gave an example of an A.B. 
graduate who disproved certain scientific theories with- 
out ever having studied any one of the sciences. Ex- 
tremists come from narrow courses. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 








DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF NORMAL SCHOOL WORK, 
Prof. Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. : 


A sound theory is the guide to successful practice in 
education as in every other department of buman ef- 
fort. Theory is the knowledge by which practice ac- 
complishes its end. There is no practice without a 
theory, for every man, to some extent, thinks of what 
he is doing. The more capable and thoughtful he is, the 
more fully he reflects upon what he has done ; the more 
carefully he considers what he is to perform. As he 
proceeds in his practice, and reflects upon his perform- 
ance, his theory gains distinctness, and becomes the 
guide of his practice. 

The distinctive work of the normal school is to edu- 
cate teachers according to the normal standard. We 
may find this standard by a careful study of the body 
and mind, by which we may discover the laws of our 
life, and may derive those pr ciples of education which 
should — our practice in the education of teachers 
and children. To educate a child is so to direct and 
control his activities through childhood and youth as 
to bring him into that state in which he will make the 
one A og of all his powers. Education means training 

or life. 

The education of the normal school student for this 
work of educating children, requires that he should 
have as definite and full knowledge of the human 
body avd mind as possible; that he should be able to 
discover quickly the peculiarities of each child ; he must 
make a careful study of the art of teaching, that he may 
know distinctly what it is, and what is required of him, 
that he may know the means by which he can sustain 
the attention of his classes throughout all their school 
work : he must have a thorough knowledge of the course 
of studies for the elementary and the scientific work, 
that he may know what studies should be taken and 
why these should be studied, that he may know the or- 
der in which the studies should come, and the relation 
which they hold to one another; he must carefully an- 
alyze each subject and consider the order of dependence 
of its parts ; he must learn how to teach and drill the 
class in the whole subject. 

He must thoroughly examine the subject of school or- 
ganization ; he must carefully study the teacher’s moral 
duties, with reference to the need of moral education ; 
the object of it; what moral education requires for the 
teacher and the pupil; the principles of government ; 
what motives should be ened in governing, and how ; 
the teacher’s personal habits; the teacher’s spirit. He 
must study the history of education to learn what has 
been done, and what men have failed to accomplish. He 
must acquire such skill in the applcation of these prin- 
ciples and this knowledge that he can organize and con- 
trol his own school and educate his pupils. It is the 
distinctive work of the normal school to secure to its 
students this knowledge and skill according to the 
measure of their abiliuy. 

The first distinctive principle of normal school work is 
that the normal school student is to be a teacher, and as 
far as possible an educator. The second distinctive 
jeep is that the normal school student is to be edu- 
cated for his work, not merely furnished with ths knowl- 
edge of subjects and a set of methods. Thethird is that 
the method of instruction in the normal school is to 
serve as a model for its graduates. 


A REPORT UPON THE ORGANIZATION, COURSE OF STUDY, 
AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Prof. Taylor, president of the Kansas state normal 





school : 

This report covered the work in the normal schools of 
thirty states, and gave a comprehensive view of what 
is being done in them. 


There are about 250 normal schools in the United 
States; two are county, twenty-two city, 106 state, and 
the rest private schools. Most of the state schools are 
su by state appropriations and by fees. 

any of schools furnish aid to pupils in the way of 
mileage, cheap boarding, state allowance, etc. The 
graduates of the Pennsylvania schools who pledge 
themselves to teach in the state are allowed $50 each on 
graduation day. Massachusetts distributes $4,000 per 
year to her normal school pupils, which aids them ma- 
terially in defraying expevses. The Texas normal school 
is organized somewhat upon the plan of the West Point 
military academy. Each senator and representative ap- 
points a candidate each year upon competitive exami- 
nation, and such pupils are boarded and furnished with 
text-books free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE CF COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Prof. Norton, of the Missouri state normal school, read 
the report of committee on this subject, prepared by Dr. 
J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y.: 


The chairman submitted last year a paper on the sub- 
ject of educational values. That article limited its scope 
to an investigation of educational values when estimated 
from the nature of the subjective products—mental con- 
ditions and states which rise in the mind of him who 
pursues the branches in question. The limitations of 
the investigation excludes all considerations of utilitarian 
values, hence the historical method of treatment of the 
theme, and the methods that estimate the practical 
values of studies are not permitted to be introduced. 
The scope of treatment followed in the introductory 
paper read last year and continued in this paper still in- 
troductory, is complex in its conception; if examines 
subjective state, conditions, habits, but excludes rigidly 
all investigation into the utilitarian values or practical 
uses of those physical states. Yet the complexity of the 
theme will yield gradually to him who approves it from 
the standpoint of the scientist, but not to him who ap- 

roaches it from the standpoint of economics; e.g., the 

tanist or scientist studies plants as plants ; be describes 
them from their naiure, their habits; the physician, a 
man of practical affairs, investigates the utilitarian value 
of plants when applied as remedies to the “ills that 
flesh is heir to.” e botanist, a scientific investigator, 
describes the value of the wood that is produced by 
various kinds of trees; the mechanic and the engineer, 
men of pra*tical life and affairs, estimate the utilitarian 
values of these several kinds of woods, their powers to 
resist crushing pressure, sustain weight, to take a polish, 
to withstand the action of the weather. The botanist 
says the oak wood is hard and heavy. The mechanic, a 
man dealing with utilities, says the wood of the oak is 
valuable in building ships. The chemist, a scientist, 
examines coal and pronounces it to be carbon, in its na- 
ture quite like the diamond; the economist, a man 
handling utilities, estimates the practical value per ton 
of coal as an article of fuel, while the lapidary, another 
man of utilities, estimates the value of the diamond 
when it is used as an ornament to adorn man in social 
life. The chemist, a man of science, describes the na- 
ture of hydrogen ; the warrior, a man of practical affairs, 
estimates the value of hy m to inflate balloons, to 
carry up into mid-heavens the scouts who shall survey 
the camps of the enemy. The geologist, a man of 
science, examines and describes a bill or a mountain ; 
the practical eye of the strategist, a very utilitarian, 
estimates the value of the elevation for purposes of vic- 
torious battle. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania : 


The solution of the problem of educational values is 
based on a correct conception of education. Education 
includes two things, culture and knowledge; hence we 
must determine value for culture, and value for knowl- 


— or use. 
nowledge is produced by activity of faculty, and 
when studied gives activity to the same faculty which 
produced it. Moreover, the possession of knowledge in 
the mind exerts an influence of refinement and strength 
on the mind. Culture includes the influence of knowl- 
edge both in acquisition and possession. 

order to determine the value of studies for culture, 
we must know four things: 1. What faculties are to be 
cultivated ; 2. the relative values of these faculties ; 3. 
the studies that give activity to the several faculties ; 4. 
the relative value of these studies in giving culture to 
the different faculties. Since the primary object of edu- 
cation is the discipline of faculty, the solution of educa- 
tional values of studies better be left where the results 
obtained from the standpoint of culture leaves it. Those 
studies are the best which produce wise men and women, 
and high moral character. 

Principal G. L. Farnham, of the Nebraska state normal 
school, said: There should be clear-cut distinction be- 
tween and the studies which are pursued for 
their own sakes. I notice that orthography was esti- 
mated highly for the moins of the perceptive faculty. 
pate af 5 thebretene by y there been so much 
trouble in learning spelling is because it has been pur- 
sued asa perceptive study. Symbols as letters, figures, 


it grasp a thought. All the drill 
w e is ing to a e in 
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their 
in oral spelling every 


ling, she secretly drilled them 
, but she dared not let the 


superintendent know it, for as she said, she would then the 


lose her head. He thought that the point to be empha- 
sized in the report was tent education had value. 

Dr. Geo. P. Brown, of Indiana, said that if he wished 
to teach arithmetic for example, to a child, he would 
see what kind of activities and are necessary 
to me his perceptions, and be of the most benefit to 
the child. 





DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 





DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


Prof. Walter S. Goodnough, Columbus, O.: 


One of the questions frequently occurring is ‘‘ What can 
we do in dra in the ungraded country school or in the 
partially graded village school?’ Most teachers of such 
schools know nothing of the subject. The fir-t requisite, it 
seems to me, is a good hand-book or manual, giving the 
needed instruction in the elements, and in the three 
ore lines of work, construction, representation, and decora- 

ion. This should give the teacher full information on the 
subject, with hints on teaching in various grades and kinds 
of schools. Such a manual would be equally valuable for 
the normal school student and others. ere might also be 
made a set of drawing-books, three or four, ed and con- 
diensed for such schools, The next step would be to provide 
for the instruction of these teachers by means of institutes 
such as are held in many states annually, and continuing 
from one to six weeks. 

T he instruction in these institutes is necessarily largely in 
the form of lectures, but drawing material should dis- 
tributed, and the work. as far as possible, should be in the 
shape of lessons, teachers getting all the practice time will 
allow. From work in many such institutes, 1 feel y 
the necessity and demand for such knowledge and informa- 
tion as can be directly applied in the school- room. 

I should divide my time somewhat as follows in an 


Institute Course. 


of five days, two lectures a day of one hour each : 


1. “ Preliminary remarks on the value of the.study.”’ Ele- 
mentary ideas of form developed by handling objects and forming 
them of clay; use, preparation and care of clay. 

a % Handhng of pencil,” for siraight and curved lines; sketch- 


ing, brightening. 

3. “Methods of giving lessons,” from objects, copy, board, 
eS designing, arranging sticks or tatles, cuttmg analysis 
of form. 

4. “Construction.” Top, front and end views, sections, dimen- 
sions ; geometric solids used ; work freeband. 

5. “ Cunstruction.”” Working drawings to scale from geometric 
or common objects; rule and compass used. 

6. “ Representation.” Measuring in space ; dra objects of 
two dimensions; elementary principles; circular, cyiinder. cone. 

7. “ Representation.” Principles governing straight lined ob- 
ject: ; cube, rectsngular and nay) red prisms, —_ 

8. “ Decoration.” Elementary ideas and principles; simple 
variations; abstract lines and forms used. 

9.“ Decoration.” Conventionalism; natural foliage as ma- 
terial; modes of arrangement. 

10. ** Resume.” Outhne of the work of each grade for country, 
village. and city schools; character of the resuits to be obtai : 
care of material. 


These lectures or lessons should be very fully illustrated 
by actual school work, objects and examples, to give us as 
full knowl as possible in the limited time at command. 
In an institute of more than five days, the und could be 
more than thoroughly covered and more e allowed for 
practice. If the same instruction could meet the same 
teachers in institutes for two or more consecutive years much 
might be done for the country or village school. 


MANUAL TRAINING THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Prof. Charles F. Carter, of Boston : 


All studies have something to do with things; all objects, 
whether natural or artificial, represent thought put into 
concrete form, appealing to our regard for use or beauty. 
Training and knowledge are two important outgrowths of 
all education. in all departments of human 
activity rests with ability to exercise inde ent original 
thought, otherwise, we would not have to day the printing 
press, the steam engine, and the remarkable lications 
electricity. present curriculum embraces which 
refer to but something is soaking. We want a study 
which will make exact observers; which will train eye, 
hand, and mind by rae | the closest relaticn to things. 
We want a study which make pupils think ; which will 
give that elementary training widening fields of usefulxess 
which will lead to the discovery of beau nature and 
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* | language. 
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outgrowth of the study of dra q 
educational connection with pu’ schoo] work ; it is not 
related to systematic teaching. The results are not com- 
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“ planned on paper, and afterward constructed 


Beauty almost invariably an accompaniment of 
every form. Thoughts of beauty are expressed by various 
household furnishings, even the most ordinary ob 
ar | with reference to use and 


sign 


The first class has no 


nee of the beautiful. Manual training schools do 
distinctly present this feature ; their aim is eensqacusy 
narrower t industrial drawing. The discovery 
application of ; aa as embodied in things, will answer 
as a boaad fo on for manual training; and the study 
Sout acourn to this = , is industrial Saving. It gue 
gen training, applicable to a great variety of study 
—_. Its deveiopment is in the direction of usefulness, 
auty, and morality. It leads to the observation of things 
and to their expression by drawing, language, and construc- 
tion. It stimulates the inventive faculty and cultivates a 
knowledge of design, giving a training applicable to all 
boys, to all girls, in sepaling them for every sphere of 


A CLASS EXERCISE AND A DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. L. E. E. Pickens gave a class exercise in free-hand per- 
s ive as it would be given in an intermediate grade, by 
the aid of models, three young people of the place volun- 
teering to act as pupils. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Carter expressed 
gratification that Mrs. Pickens had refrained from telling 
the pupils, but had led them to find out for themselves. He 
asked when such work should begin in schools. 

Mrs. Pickens said such effects of foreshorteni 
early observed, and the pupils’ ideas were —- y cor- 
rected as in the study of — The pup are led to 
observe of foreshortening in the second year. 

Miss Laughlin, of St. Paul, said, in answer to a question, 
that object drawing began in the fifth year. 

Miss ke, of St. Paul, said the same line of work just 
exhibited had been taught in some schools with success in 
the latter part of the fourth school year. 

President Goodnough thought it well to bring out class- 
room methods in regard to the use of models, grouping ar- 

ment, etc. : 
iss Locke said that cylindrical form presents the same 
appearance to all parts of a room, and hence it is easiest to 
with such. zin by use of a wire og eg ~ 
model, held first vertically so that all can see it. All who 
can work at the blackboard should do so—the teacher 
drawing out the ideas of the child, with nocopy at all before 
the pupil save the object. 

President Goodnough asked Mr. Carter whether he had 
children draw groupe chiefly from objects or from descri 
tion. Mr. Carter said he used both methods, and thatea 
had valuable features of its own. 

Miss a said another way was for each pupil to 
have on his desk the paper model which he had made, and 
prove by his use of it that what he had been taught or had 
seen as true in the model was true of his also. 

Mr. Aborn, of Cleveland, was called on, and said that he 
would be glad to explain a method of model drawing, but 
did not consider himself competent to formulate one. Ten 
years he should have felt competent. 

Mr. Aborno spoke on the use of drawing as an auxil 


were 


He believed strongly in this use. He had little 
or no sympathy with painstaking map-drawing, for exam- 
ple. Drawing is the natural language for such 

and the effort 


valuable, even if the actual drawing is r. in the use of 
drawing as a means to another end, the uty of the thing 
—_ is of little importance, but in drawing for its own 
sake it is. 

Mr. J. D. Wilson, of Syracuse, explained the exhibit of 
drawing as related to other duties. He valued drawing 
very highly asa means of detecting error in a child’s con- 
ception when oral description could notdo it. He illus- 
trated by the drawing which a child had made to describe 
a plateau. The verbal definition was correct but the draw- 
ing showed that the child did not know what the words 


meant. 

Miss Locke said drawing was not all of a child’s educa- 
tion, only one of many means toacommonend. In er 
to know what to expect in drawing from achild between 
7 and 14 years, we must consider what they accomplish in 
other studies. We must require no more in form than in 
language and number. Each of these subjects is at the 
same time a principal and subordinate. As a principal it 
is made a specialty and drilled for. As a subordinate it is 
used as an auxil to other ends. So it must be with 
drawing. It must at the same time a principal and a 
subordinat<. She referred to the remark in Mr. Carter’s 
a that the esthetic was overlooked in manual training. 
Industrial art education in the public schools must, there- 
fore, not neglect it. The experience in St. Louis was that 
children in the fourth and fifth grades could be ‘ht to 
draw leaves from with an artistic touch. is is 
also true of ene St. Paul, Worcester, Columbus, and 
all other places where rational courses were pursued. 





DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF SHOP-WORK. AND DRAWING IN 
MANUAL TRAINING 
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way of drawing. But are they comparable with the exer- 
cises of the second in which the work is first planned on 
paper as a part of the regular instruction in drawing, and 
m constructed from the drawing’ The efforts of the 
area Go gnes of the teacher, and the re- 

are more truly the exponents of systematic, profitable 
thought. It is absolutely necessary that the work done 
should be the student’s own, otherwise the tendency will 
be toward We must bear in mind that the 


from | careful and accurate expression, either by language, draw- 


ing or construction, will result in acquiring ideas of truth 
which will show themselves not only in things but in 
actions. It has been hinted that beauty is almost invariably 
an accompaniment of every object: every article of furni- 
ture, every building, every plant; every rock, all bringing 
beanty to our attention. These manifestations of beauty 
tend towards refinement and morality. To omit such im- 
portant elements in our general study of form with refer- 
ence to training hand, eye. and mind. is to commit a grave 
error. The discovery and application of thought as em- 
bodied in things will answer as a broader foundation for 
manual training. And the study best adapted to this end 
is what is popularly known as industrial drawing. 


MANUAL EDUCATION FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


Dr. George F. Magoun, president of Iowa College : 

The new artisan and artistic avocations require real edu- 
cation as the old learned and literary rr -y Training 
for entirely different ends cannot all of the same kind 
throughout. One of the masters of manual training said : 
“We must put the whole boy to school.” He who cannot 
accept this may be in his own groove, a practicable edu- 
cator, but cannot be a philosophical one. Quite as clearly 
different modes of intellectual drill are best for their own 
8) ends. How much manual training can do intellect- 
ually is not yet to be said. 

How high and deep and broad is education; how wide- 
armed a calling is ours, gathering in from every side ma- 
terials for its uses, going the grand round of human 
endowment to select what it will enrich and bles*, making 
all interests of society in some measure it debtors, all 
achievements of intellect and character in some serse its 
outcome, never adequately rewarded, for it never can be; 
never appreciated in any fair degree till we are done with 
it, never realizing its own elastic ideal, but by what it 
makes of man giving him his first dim vision of what he 
yet may be, setting his face rightly toward his present, 
which is framed here in the material, and toward his future, 
which leaves it behind for the greater glory of the spiritual, 
human, and divine ; its narrow scope of to-day give us little 
conception of its breadth, depth, and height in the to- 
morrow of history, as the coming ages and the garnered 
civilizations shall unite to make the true teacher worthy of 


his greet name. 

The discussion of the paper was led bv Prof. Z. Rich- 
ards, who heartily endorsed it, and said: The scholar will 
be the better student for having the manual training, and 
the laborer will do better work bv having a good educa- 
tion. We must combine the intellectual and manual and 
industria] and financial. 

Prof. White said he was impressed with the spirit ef the 

per, but he could not agree with its propositions. All 

¢ manufacturing in wood and iron necessary can be 
made by three per cent. of the laboring classes, and if the 
schools are turned into workshops there will be an over- 
production of laborers and consequently a cheapening of 
labor until skilled labor will be worth less than unskilled. 
Besides nine-tenths of the boys tanght in the manual 
training echools would never use the tools after they left 


school. 
Professor Stelle said we were cultivating the outward 
man to too great an extent, he feared. The most impor- 


Mr. Magoun said, in reply to Professor White, that he 
thought his ideas fallacious. If,as he stated, so large a 
m did not use the tools after leaving school, how 

id there be an over-production of laborers in that line ? 
It is true the lines along which we are to teach are not 


well defined, but that is no objection to the system. Teach 
Sepa to do the common things and they will take care 
of the rest. 


Profersor Walters gave the history and referred to the 
satisfactory results of normal training in Switzerland, and 
contrasted the methods of Tausanne and Zurich, begin- 
ning on opposite plans and coming in later years nearly 
upon the same footing as to methods and extent of 
instruction. 

Prof. H. W. Council, principal of the Normal Industrial 
School, Huntsville, Ala., gave his experience in the colored 
industrial school of his city, in a very happy manner. He 
showed that his people were interested in this work ina 
very practical way. Lng | were building their own school- 
houses and furnishing them with apparatus of their own 


ng. 

Joseph Clark, of New Jersey, said that this discussion 
seems to be as soaring after the infinite as reaching after 
the unattainable. It is admitted that something needs to 
be done, but because the definite value of the successive 
steps is not clearly perceived, its physical value or its peda- 
gogical effect not clearly seen, we seem to be afraid of do- 
ing anything. Our children in the cities are handicapped 
from the beginning. Their view is limited by high brick 
walls and narrow streets, their whole mind is cramped and 
their perceptive powers are dwarfed, while the child of 
country birth looks out from the beginning upon the broad 
fields and a distant horizon, and the mind and perceptive 
powers are and strengthened. Our children in 
the city need the power which is to be gained by giving the 
hand a rative power with the eye. We need an op- 
portunity to fill the gap which now exists. 


> 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 





MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


Prof. 0. 8. Westcott, Chicago, Ml. : 
teacher of music in the high school should be a lover of the 
be mechanician, able to execute difficult passages, 
80 to but he must have sensibilities 
music, lh ey ri of results, as well as men- 
of And yet he must have a self-con- 
og Tee an undue exaltation away from the mat- 
Syesal oy wells foie intchocial 

as as faculties int . 

the instruction in that di- 
is useless for a teacher to be striving 
drudgery must be first done thet 
be atall satisfactory. It may be said that 


cree aoess Share ts boo. meat musical sympathy, too 
even, with too little genius for instruc- 
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tutions not doing the work required are not admitted to 
membership or ized as colleges. The effect has 
been good, and such a plan would be good in other 


states. 

Prof. E. O. Hovey, principal of the high school, New- 
ark, N. J., desired a commi to take this question of 
courses into consideration. Colleges have largelv de- 
termined the work of the preparatory schools. Colleges 
have different requirements, and thereby the secondary 
schools are embarrassed. 

Dr. Hancock, of Ohio, said that colleges and high 
schools have been trying to come together. That this 
has not been done, and it has not been the fault of the 
high schools. Colleges ought to have a distinctive char- 
acter. Students go to college to get inspiration, and no 
college can be an intellectual force without a distinctive 
character. He believed Harvard was acting wisely for 
herself. This university showed, in his opinion, an evo- 
lution. Other colleges will be evolved, and the circum- 
stances which surround them will determine their char- 
acter. A large number of colleges will be the means of 
extending collegiate education. 

President Dreher wished it understood that he had no 
lack of appreciation of the work which had been done 
by the smaller colleges, but believed that institutions 
not doing college work should not assume college names 
or confer college degrees, 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 
Dr. Wilham A. Mowry, Boston, Mass. : 


By a critical examination of the history of the colleges 
in America and Great Britain, it is clearly manifest that 
the principal object of college work is the increave of 
mental power, the growth of the man, the development 
of the higher faculties of his nature, the elevation of 
the human being, the widening of the difference be- 
tween man and the brute creation ; in a word, it is tak- 
ing a young man and creating in him the power to do, 
the ability to bring to pass,—it is by a course of culture. 
by the training of the powers, by this practice of 
thought, that a young man cam say, when a difficult 
task is presented to him, “‘I can do it.” This is the pri- 
mary object of the college. In regard to the principles 
underlying the curriculum, it is plain that the course of 
study should be such as will best conduce to bring about 
this result. While on the one hand, information studies 
should have their proper place, it is clearly evident that 
the principal studies should be disciplinary. Whatever 
else should be included in this curriculum, or excluded 
from it, at least three lines of study are essential: first, 
the study of the ancient classical languages of Greece 
and Rome ; second, the study of the mathematics ; and 
third, the study of the more disciplinary sciences—for 
example, physics and chemistry. 

The time has passed when he who enters a college is 
necessarily destined to become a lawyer, doctor, or 
minister. It is now necessary for a young man to be 
cullege-bred, if he intends to be a leader of men in mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, agricultural, mechanical, or 
political life; in a word, the college should educate 
leaders in business life. There are those who believe 
that the college should entirely drop out of our system, 
and that the youth should pass directly from the sec- 
ondary schools to the universities. I cannot believe, 
however, that the intelligent people of America will al- 
low our grand system of colleges, which have been 
planted and liberally endowed in all the states of this 
union, which have done such a noble work in the gene- 
rations past, and which to-day are doing more for the 
development of our country than ever before—to be 
blotted out of existence for no good reason but merely 
to satisfy the whim of a certain set of theoretical icono- 
clasts. History has proven, beyond a question, that they 
have been of the greatest service in all departments of 
practical life; that they have contributed largely to the 
rapid development and élevation of the American peo- 
ple. We believe that American colleges should be fos- 
tered ; that whether they are endowed by private funds 
or are state institutions supported by public money, they 
should be encouraged in every possible way to do their 
best work. The future will witness a decided advance 
all along the college line; and during the next century 
the colleges of America will manifest a rapid growth, 
a more philosophical method of education, a wider cur- 
riculum, and more extended usefulness. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, of St. Lonis, said that it might seem 
a presumption to criticise. He had come 1,000 miles 
and heard what he had heard twenty-five years ago. 
There is an important question that the paper does not 
touch ; it gives old traditions and goes back to the old 
civilizations, and the institutions of to-day drift by and 
we do not readjust ourselves to them. 

President Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke college, Salem, 
Va., was pleased with the paper—the courses presen 
gave ample ew to include new theories of 
study. Harvard gives first place to English in the list 
of required studies. The study of English is much 
neglected in the south. 

Prof. Boltwood. of Evanston, Ill., high school, said 
that the point of Mr. Merwin was not well taken, as col- 
leges are working in a new line and giving electives. 
The gentleman’s statement was at least twenty-five 
years behind the times. Colleges ought to be reasonably 
conservative and not adopt new theories until they have 
been examined. 

Prof, Ritz, of Cincinnati. sxid that we are living in a 
yeasty, fomenting age. Old Harvard graduates admit 
that its work does not so well prepare men for the work 
of life as it did years ago. We should go prudently and 
not rashly in changes in courses of study. We need 
more uniformity on the part of preparatory schools. 
Better work in the preparatory schools will give better 
work in the colleges. 

Dr, Stelle, of Louis, said that it is not the chief 
thing to develop outward, but inner life. Those who 





have developed the outer life do not lift the tone of so- 
ciety. Let us be conservative. 

Prof. Weiner, of Kansas City, said that the question 
of education, and particularly readjustments in courses, 
attract more and more attent‘on. American education 
is different from that of any other country. Our culture 
is founded upon Greek and Roman culture, particularly 
by ao Ba pal of S. N. Y 

. rge A. con, princi of Syracuse, N. Y., 
high school, said that a practical point comes up just 
here. Sometimes we teachers get to talking so enthusi- 
astically that our discussion is only in the air as far as 
any practical outcome is concern The most sensible 
thing we van do is to right any wrong that we see. The 
variety in college entrance examinations is a serious ob- 
stacle to successful work in secondary schools. Our 
young American boys will never fail in the practical 
walks of life. They may fail to attain a proper degree 
of culture, and therefore the college curriculum should 
take care to give them culture, they will take care of 
the practical part themselves. 

Dr. Brown, secretary of the council, said the pu 
of the pepe is to tell us what the college curriculum 
should be. This is determined by its purpose, and its 
purpose is development. The commanding purpose of 
the college is discipline rather than information. The 
next step is to examine the different studies, to find 
out what they will do in the direction of discipline. 
The undisciplined mind may have as much power as the 
disciplined, but its power is dissipated. e ought to 
determine the course of study in the college and pre- 
paratory schools. 

Prof. McBride, of the Iowa State University, took ex- 
ception to the limiting of studies to three lines of in- 
vestigation, language, mathematics, and _ science, 
principally physics and chemi No course should 
leave out the natural sciences. e student who goes 
forth without knowledge of methods of natural sci- 
ence is left at sea. He gave an example of an A.B. 
graduate who disproved certain scientific theories with- 
out ever having studied any one of the sciences. Ex- 
tremists come from narrow courses, 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 








DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF NORMAL SCHOOL WORK. 
Prof. Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. : 


A sound theory is the guide to successful practice in 
education as in every other department of buman ef- 
fort. Theory is the knowledge by which practice ac- 
complishes its end. There is no practice without a 
theory, for every man, to some extent, thinks of what 
he is doing. The more capable and thoughtful he is, the 
more fully he reflects upon what he has done ; the more 
carefully he considers what he is to perform. As he 
proceeds in his practice, and reflects upon his perform- 
ance, his theory gains distinctness, and becomes the 
guide of his practice. 

The distinctive work of the normal school is to edu- 
cate teachers according to the normal standard. We 
may find this standard by a careful study of the body 
and mind, by which we may discover the laws of our 
life, and may derive those principles of education which 
should — our practice in the education of teachers 
and children. To educate a child is so to direct and 
control his activities through childhood and youth as 
to bring him into that state in which he will make the 
oo bag of all his powers. Education means training 

or life. 

The education of the normal school student for this 
work of educating children, requires that he should 
have as definite and full knowledge of the human 
body avd mind as possible; that he should be able to 
discover quickly the peculiarities of each child ; he must 
make a careful study of the art of teaching, that he may 
know distinctly what it is, and what is required of him, 
that he may know the means by which he can sustain 
the attention of his classes throughout all their school 
work : he must have a thorough knowledge of the course 
of studies for the elementary and the scientific work, 
that he may know what studies should be taken and 
why these should be studied, that he may know the or- 
der in which the studies should come, and the relation 
which they hold to one another; he must carefully an- 
alyze euch subject and consider the order of dependence 
of its parts ; he must learn how to teach and drill the 
class in the whole subject. 

He must thoroughly examine the subject of school or- 
ganization ; he must carefully study the teacher’s moral 
duties, with reference to the need of moral education ; 
the object of it; what moral education requires for the 
teacher and the pupil; the principles of government ; 
what motives should be nod in governing, and how ; 


ted | the teacher’s personal habits; the teacher’s spirit. He 


must study the history of education to learn what has 
been done, and what men have failed to accomplish. He 
must acquire such skill in the appl:cation of these prin- 
ciples and this knowledge that he can organize and con- 
trol his own school and educate his ey It is the 
distinctive work of the normal school to secure to its 
students this knowledge and skill according to the 
measure of their abiliy. 

The first distinctive principle of normal school work is 
that the normal school student is to be a teacher, and as 
far as possible an educator. The second distinctive 
penere is that the normal school student is to be edu- 
cated for his work, not merely furnished with the knowl- 
edge of subjects and a set of methods. Thethird is that 
the method of instruction in the normal school is to 
serve as a model for its graduates. 


A REPORT UPON THE ORGANIZATION, COURSE OF STUDY, 
AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Prof. Taylor, president of the Kansas state normal 





school : 

This report covered the work in the normal schools of 
thirty states, and gave a comprehensive view of what 
is being done ia them. 

There are about 250 normal schools in the United 
States; two are county, twenty-two city, 106 state, and 
the rest vate schools. Most of the state schools are 
su by state appropriations and by fees. 

any of the schools furnish aid to pupils in the way of 
mileage, cheap boarding, state allowance, etc. The 
graduates of the Pennsylvania schools who pledge 
themselves to teach in the state are allowed $50 each on 
graduation day. Massachusetts distributes $4,000 per 
year to her normal school pupils, which aids them ma- 
terially in defraying expevses. The Texas normal school 
is organized somewhat upon the plan of the West Point 
military academy. Each senator and representative ap- 
points a candidaie each year upon competitive exami- 
nation, and such pupils are boarded and furnished with 
text-books free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE CF COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Prof. Norton, of the Missouri state normal school, read 
the report of committee on this subject, prepared by Dr. 
J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y. : 


The chairman submitted last year a paper on the sub- 
ject of educational values. That article limited its scope 
to an investigation of educational values when estimated 
from the nature of the subjective products—mental con- 
ditions and states which rise in the mind of him who 
pursues the branches in question. The limitations of 
the investigation excludes all considerations of utilitarian 
values, hence the historical method of treatment of the 
theme, and the methods that estimate the practical 
values of studies are not permitted to be introduced. 
The scope of treatment followed in the introductory 
paper read last year and continued in this paper still in- 

oductory, is complex in its conception; it examines 
subjective state, conditions, habits, but excludes rigidly 
all investigation into the utilitarian values or practical 
uses of those physical states. Yet the complexity of the 
theme will yield gradually to him who approves it from 
the standpoint of the scientist, but not to him who ap- 

roaches it from the standpoint of economics; e.g., the 
tanist or scientist studies plants as plants ; be describes 
them from their naiure, their habits; the physician, a 
man of practical affairs, investigates the utilitarian value 
of plants when applied as remedies to the “ills that 
flesh is heir to.” e botanist, a scientific investigator, 
describes the value of the wood that is produced by 
various kinds of trees; the mechanic and the engineer, 
men of pra*tical life and affairs, estimate the utilitarian 
values of these several kinds of woods, their powers to 
resist crushing pressure, sustain weight, to take a polish, 
to withstand the action of the weather. The botanist 
says the oak wood is hard and heavy. The mechanic, a 
man dealing with utilities, says the wood of the oak is 
valuable in building ships. The chemist, a scientist, 
examines coal and pronounces it to be carbon, in its na- 
ture quite like the diamond; the economist, a man 
handling utilities, estimates the practical value per ton 
of coal as an article of fuel, while the lapidary, another 
man of utilities, estimates the value of the diamond 
when it is used as an ornament to adorn man in social 
life. The chemist, a man of science, describes the na- 
ture of hydrogen ; the warrior, a man of i panctions affairs, 
estimates the value of hyd nm to inflate balloons, to 
carry up into mid-heavens the scouts who shall survey 
the camps of the enemy. The geologist, a man of 
science, examines and descri a bill or a mountain ; 
the practical eye of the strategist, a very utilitarian, 
estimates the value of the elevation for purposes of vic- 
torious battle. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania : 


The solution of the problem of educational values is 
based on a correct conception of education. Education 
includes two things, culture and knowledge; hence we 
must determine value for culture, and value for knowl- 
edge or use. 

nowledge is produced by activity of faculty, and 

when studied gives activity to the same faculty which 

produced it. oreover, the ion of knowledge in 

the mind exerts an influence of refinement and strength 

- — —— a on the influence of knowl- 
th in uisition an . 

5 order to debaruhine the weine of ctodiee for culture, 
we must know four things: 1. What faculties are to be 
cultivated ; 2. the relative values of these faculties ; 3. 
the studies that give activity to the several faculties ; 4. 
the relative value of these studies in giving culture to 
the different faculties. Since the primary object of edu- 
cation is the discipline of faculty, the solution of educa- 
tional values of studies better be left where the results 
obtained from the standpoint of culture leaves it. Those 
studies are the best which produce wise men and women, 
and high moral character. 

Principal G. L. Farnham, of the Nebraska state normal 
school, said: There should be clear-cut distinction be- 
tween and the studies which are pursued for 
their own sakes. I notice that orthography was esti- 
mated highly for the training of the perceptive faculty. 
pad fy what medeee aly Laeon as been so much 
trouble in learning spelling is because it has been pur- 


sued as a perceptive study. Symbols as letters, figures, 


maps, etc., d not enter the child’s consciousness 
when he is tryi eo pre » Seecupt, All the drill in 
reading, s , and penmanship as such, is drill and 
evil continually 


Dr. erome Allen said that the value of study de 
pends upon the age child y: 
Some teachers make extra efforts te cultivate memory. 

me are highly recommended by 

od authority. “Epelling has m entirely banishe 
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from one school with which I am acquainted, yet these 
scholars are i *~ best of spellers. 


Mr. E. A. , of Boston, referred to a school 
where the scholars had a wonderful reputation as spell- 
ers, and yet never studied ing. 
of this school told me that as she w the superintend- 
ent would bring visitors to her school so that the scholars 
might show 


their spelling, she secretly drilled them 
spelling every , but she dared not let the 
superintendent know it, for as she said, she would then 
lose her head. He thought that the point to be empha- 
sized in the report was that education had value. 

Dr. Geo. P. Brown, of Indiana, said that if he wished 
to teach arithmetic for example, to a child, he would 
see what kind of activities and processes are necessary 
to arouse his perceptions, and be of the most benefit to 
the child. 





DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 





DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


Prof. Walter S. Goodnough, Columbus, O.: 


One of the questions frequently occurring is ‘‘ What can 
we do in dra in the ungraded country school or in the 
partially graded village ool ?”? Most teachers of such 
schools know nothing of the eubject. The 3 —€ 
seems to me, is a good - or man! ving the 
needed instruction in the elements, and in the three 
oo lines of work, construction, representation, and decora- 

ion. This should give the teacher full information on the 
subject, with hints on teaching in various grades and kinds 
of schools. Such a manual would be equally valuable for 
the normal school student and others. ere might also be 
made a set of drawing-books, three or four, ed and con- 
densed for such schools, The next step would be to provide 
for the instruction of these teachers by means of institutes 
such as are held in many states annually, and continuing 
from one to six weeks. 

T he instruction in these institutes is necessarily largely in 
the form of lectures, but drawing material should dis- 
tributed, and the work. as far as possible, should be in the 
shape of lessons, teachers gett all the practice time will 
allow. From work in many such institutes, 1 feel y 
the pomenty ond demand for such knowledge and informa- 
tion as can be directly applied in the school- room. 

I should divide my time somewhat as follows in an 


Institute Course. 


of five days, two lectures a day of one hour each : 


1. “ Preliminary remarks on the value of the study.” Ele- 
mentary ideas of form developed by handling objects and forming 
them of clay; use, preparation and care of clay. 

2. ieies ng of pencil,” for siraight and curved lines; sketch- 
ing, brightening. 

3. “Methods of giving lessons,” from objects, copy, board, 
pg designing, arranging sticks or talles, cutting analysis 
of form. 

4. “Construction.” Top, front and end views, sections, dimen- 
sions ; geometric solids ; work freeband. 

5. “ Cunstruction.”” Working drawings to scale from geometric 


pace ; dra objects of 
two dimensions; elementary principles; circular, cy\inder. cone. 

7. * Representation.” Principles governing straight lined ob- 
ject: ; cube, rectsngular and tri ular prisms, te = 

8. * Decoration.” Elementary ideas and principles; simple 
variations; abstract lines and forms used. 

9.“ Decoration.” Conventionalism; natural foliage as ma- 
tenal; modes of arrangement. 

. ** Resume.” Outline of the work of each grade for country, 

village. and city schools; character of the resuits to be obtai : 
care of maverial. 


These lectures or lessons should be very fully illustrated 
by actual school work, objects and examples, to give us as 
full knowledge as possible in the limited time at command. 
In an institute of more than five days, the und could be 
more than thoroughly covered and more time allowed for 
practice. If the same instruction could meet the same 
teachers in institutes for two or more consecutive years much 
might be done for the country or village school. 


MANUAL TRAINING THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Prof. Charles F. Carter, of Boston : 

All studies have something to do with things; all objects, 
whether natural or artificial, represent thought put into 
concrete form, appealing to our regard for use or beauty. 
Training and knowledge are two important outgrowths of 
all education. pe en in all departments of human 
activity rests with ability to exercise independent original 
thought, otherwise, we would not have to day the — 
press, the steam engine, and the re’ ble lications 0 
electricity. The present curriculum embraces which 
refer to things, but something is lac . We want a study 
which will make exact observers; which will train eye, 
hand, and mind by causing the closest relation to Siw. 
We want a study which make pupils think ; which will 
give that elementary training widening fields of 
which will lead to the discovery of beauty in nature and 
art. These advantages come from 0 
ing ideas relating to the form of things; 
these ends manual training and ind 
attracted marked attention. 

ry manual woaining schools are an ow 
of the industrial schools 0’ 


Europe, d 
particular trades. Manual traini 


tional s 


thoughts of beauty. 


brought out than at present, we 
of national taste, world 


*| language. He 


and 
drawing have | 4 


school by suitable exercises for 
grades. 


directions; 
tion,” and in the construction 
outgrowth of the study of dra . The first 
educational connection with public school work ; it is not 
related to systematic teaching. The results are not com- 
le with exercises of the second class in which the work 
ti planned on piper, and afterward constructed from 
Beauty almost invariably an accompaniment of 
every form. Thoughts of beauty are expressed by various 
household furnishings, even the most ordinary object being 
shaped with reference to use and beauty. Every good sys- 
tem of industrial drawing has exercises in invention or de- 
sign, thus giving exercises calculated 
ms pte of the beautiful. Manual training schools do 
distinctly present this feature ; their aim is oncqueuty 
narrower t industrial drawing. The discovery 
application of tho in things, will answer 
asa training: and the study 
best adapted to this end is industrial drawing. It gives 
general training, applicable to a great variety of study and 
ursuits. Its development is in the direction of usefulness, 
uty, and morality. It leads to the observation of things 
and to their expression by drawing, language, and construc- 
Snowden of Geties, givion © euiekay hapientis to ok 
ow of design, a ap) 
boys, to all girls, in wepeding them for every sphere of 
e. 


ht as em 


A CLASS EXERCISE AND A DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. L. E. E. Pickens gave a class exercise in free-hand per- 
=, as it would be given in an intermediate grade, by 
the aid of models, three young people of the place volun- 
teering to act as pupils. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Carter expressed 
gratification that Mrs. Pickens had refrained from telling 
the pupils, but had led them to find out for themselves. He 
asked when such work should begin in schools. 

Mrs. Pickens said such effects of foreshortening were 
early observed, and the pupils’ ideas were y cor- 
rected as in the study of — The pu are led to 
observe of foreshortening in the second year. 

Miss a of St. Paul, said, in answer to a question, 
that object rawing began in the fifth year. 

Miss ke, of St. Paul, said the same line of work just 
exhibited had been taught in some schools with success in 
the latter part of the fourth school year. 

President Goodnough thought it well to bring out class- 
room methods in regard to the use of models, grouping ar- 
rangement, etc. : 

iss Locke said that cylindrical form presents the same 
appearance to all parts of a room, and hence it is easiest to 
begin with such. n by use of a wire cylinder of 
model, held first vertically so that all can see it. All who 
can work at the blackboard should do so—the teacher 
drawing out the ideas of the child,with nocopy at all before 
the pupil save the object. 

dent Goodnough asked Mr. Carter whether he had 

children draw groupe chiefly from objects or from descri 
tion. Mr. Carter said he used both methods, and thatea 
had valuable features of its own. 

Miss La another way was for each pupil to 
have on his desk the paper model which he had made, and 
prove by his use of it that what he had been taught or had 
seen as true in the model was true of his also. 

Mr. Aborn, of Cleveland, was called on, and said that he 
would be glad to explain a method of model drawing, but 
did not consider himself competent to formulate one. Ten 
years he should have felt competent. 

Mr. Aborn spoke on the use of drawing as an auxiliary 
believed strongly in this use. He had little 
or no sympathy with painstaking map-drawing, for exam- 
ple. Drawing is the natural language for such pres, 
and the effort to describe a river by a earn a slate is 
valuable, even if the actual] drawing is —. n the use of 
drawing as a means to another end, the uty of the thing 
——— is of little importance, but in drawing for its own 
sake it is. 

Mr. J. D. Wilson, of Syracuse, explained the exhibit of 
drawing as related to other duties. He valued drawing 
very highly as a means of detecting error in a child’s con- 
ception when oral description could not do it. He illus- 
trated by the drawing which a child had made to describe 
a plateau. The verbal definition was correct but the draw- 
ing showed that the child did not know what the words 
meant. 

Miss Locke said drawing was not all of a child’s educa- 
tion, only one of many means toacommonend. In order 
to know what to expect in drawing from achild between 
7 and 14 years, we must consider what they accomplish in 
other studies. We must require no more in form than in 
language and number. Each of these subjects is at the 
same time a principal and subordinate. As a principal it 
is made a specialty and drilled for. As a subordinate it is 
used as an auxil to other ends. So it must be with 
drawing. It must at the same time a principal and a 
subordinate. She referred to the remark in Mr. Carter’s 
paper that the esthetic was overlooked in manual training. 
Industrial art education in the public schools must, there- 
fore, not neglect it. The experience in St. Louis was that 
children in the fourth and fifth grades could be ht to 
raw leaves from nature with an artistic touch. is is 
also true of Chi , St. Paul, Worcester, Columbus, and 
all other places where rational courses were pursued. 





DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
THE CO-ORDINATION OF SHOP-WORK. AND DRAWING IN 
MANUAL TRAINING 

Principal Albert G. Boyden, of the state normal school, 
Bridgewater, Mass. : 


Training of the mind to use the hand with the other sen- 
ses in the study of objects, in experimen’ ’ 








way of drawing. But are they companies with the exer- 
cises of the second in which the work is first planned on 
paper as a part of the lar instruction in drawing, and 
en constructed from the drawing? The efforts of the 
pa are under the guidance of the teacher, and the re- 
are more truly the exponents of systemztic, profitable 
thought. It is absolutely necessary that the work done 
should be the student’s own, otherwise the tendency will 
be toward dishonesty. We must bear in mind that the 
careful and accurate expression, either by language, draw- 
ing or construction, will result in acquiring ideas of truth 
which will show themselves not only in things but in 
actions. It has been hinted that beauty is almost invariably 
an accompaniment of every object: every article of furni- 
ture, every building, every plant; every rock, all bringing 
beanty to our attention. These manifestations of beauty 
tend towards refinement and morality. To omit such im- 
portant elements in our general study of form with refer- 
ence to training hand, eye. and mind. is to commit a grave 
error. The discovery and application of thought as em- 
bodied in things will answer as a broader foundation for 
manual training. And the study best ~<~_— to this end 
is what is popularly known as industrial drawing. 


MANUAL EDUCATION FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


Dr. George F. Magoun, president of Iowa College : 


The new artisan and artistic avocations require real edu- 
cation as the old learned and literary rer -y Training 
for entirely different ends cannot all of the same kind 
throughout. One of the masters of manual training said : 
“We must put the whole boy to school.” He who cannot 
accept this may be in his own groove, a practicable edu- 
cator, but cannot be a philosophical one. Quite as clearly 
different modes of intellectual drill are best for their own 
special ends. How much manual training can do intellect- 
ually is not yet to be said. 

How high and deep and broad is education; how wide- 
armed a calling is ours, gathering in from every side ma- 
terials for its uses, going the grand round of human 
endowment to select what it will enrich and bless, making 

1 interests of society in some measure it debtors, all 
achievements of intellect and character in some serse its 
outcome, never adequately rewarded, for it never can be; 
never appreciated in any fair degree till we are done with 
it, never realizing its own elastic ideal, but by what it 
makes of man giving him his first dim vision of what he 
yet may be, setting his face rightly toward his present, 
which is framed here in the material, and toward his future, 
which leaves it behind for the greater glory of the spiritual, 
human, and divine ; its narrow scope of to-day give us little 
conception of its breadth, depth, and height in the to- 
morrow of history, as the coming ages and the garnered 
civilizations shall unite to make the true teacher worthy of 
his t name. 

The discussion of the paper was led by Prof. Z. Rich- 
ards, who heartily endorsed it, and said: The scholar will 
be the better student for having the manual training, and 
the laborer will do better work bv having a good educa- 
tion. We must combine the intellectual and manual and 
industrial] and financial. 

Prof. White said he was impressed with the spirit ef the 

per, but he could not agree with its propositions. All 

e manufacturing in wood and iron necessary can be 
made by three per cent. of the laboring classes, and if the 
schools are turned into workshops there will be an over- 
production of laborers and consequently a cheapening of 
labor until skilled labor will be worth less than unskilled. 
Besides nine-tenths of the boys tanght in the manual 
cos echools would never use the tools after they left 
school. 

Professor Stelle said we were cultivating the outward 
man to too great an extent, he feared. The most impor- 
tant part of culture is the inner life. 

Mr. Magoun said, in reply to Professor White, that he 
thought his ideas fallacious. If, as he stated, so large a 
P m did not use the tools after leaving school, how 

d there be an over-production of laborers in that line ’ 
It is true the lines along which we are to teach are not 
well defined, but that is no objection to the system. Teach 
the boys to do the common things and they will take care 
of the rest. 

Profersor Walters ve the history and referred to the 
satisfactory results feacmal training in Switzerland, and 
contrasted the methods of Tausanne and Zurich, begin- 
ning on opposite plans and coming in later vears nearly 
upon the same footing as to methods and extent of 
instruction. 

Prof. H. W. Council, principal of the Normal Industrial 
School, Huntsville, Ala., zave his experience in the colored 
industrial school of his city, in a very happy manner. He 
showed that his people were interested in this work ina 
very practical way. They were building their own school- 
— and furnishing them with apparatus of their own 
making. 

Joseph Clark, of New Jersey, said that this discussion 
seems to be as soaring after the infinite as reaching after 
the unattainable. It is admitted that something needs to 
be done, but because the definite value of the successive 
steps is not clearly perceived, its physical value or its peda- 
gogical effect not clearly seen, we seem to be afraid of do- 
ng anything. Our children in the cities are handicapped 
from the beginning. Their view is limited by high brick 
walls and narrow streets, their whole mind is cramped and 

r perceptive powers are dwarfed, while the child of 
country birth looks out from the beginning upon the broad 
fields and a distant horizon, and the mind and perceptive 

ersare broadened and strengthened. Our children in 

e city need Be power which is to be gained by giving the 
hand a co-operative power with the eye. We need an op- 
portunity to fill the gap which now exists. 


- 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 





MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


Prof. 0. 8. Westcott, Chicago, Il. : 

teacher of music in the high school should be a lover of the 
be a mere mechanician, able to execute difficult passages, 
te 60 to speak, but he must have sensibilities 
music, and be a tive of results, as well as men- 
Will provens en undue exaltation away trou tro tant: 

an undue exa away from ma 
in hand. The reo and execution of musical thought 
orvans ph as well as faculties intellectual. The 
must be controlled, and until the instruction in that di- 
is wel) advanced it is useless for a teacher to be striving 
he calls effects. The must be first done thet 
work may be atall satisfactory. It may be said that 
cases there is too much musical sympathy, too 
with too little genius for instruc- 
in music and in .ading should deai with 
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dramken min with graey perso as ea 

entiret in iceten Ls He must 
ket en his native =—_ _ ; 
directions to his p pie, he 3 + aR pees 


usages of the best 


hor 
Tie music tates on must be 
studied psychology eH le le Purpose, If seed natu ral leaves. 
natured person can be 


of the music teacher 6 8 RO obiidren ta wa sit pees thei. 
imperative that. — attitude toward the c lass should be inet ct of 
loving good natu 


Secretary Geese thourht that ithere were very few te - 
the paper with which those present would desive = 
The gentleman was a high schoo! oem, aud a rege ob “ria 
doubtedly knew what he was talking about. pone eat! 


is that high echools are to be taught by a pe pe Aen 

Woat, then. will become of the common 

eventually become a music teacher herself; not a makeshift, but 
a thorough teacher. 

Supt. Gove, of the Denver schools, said we should know how te 
manage the music work in the high school, since the high schoo 
scholars came up from the 
knowledge of music, and a 
n© instruction in music whatever, only such as ict school 
teacher can give. 

Prof. T. F. Seward, of Brick Church, N. J.. — that the preb- 
lem of music teachi in the high school was a difficult one. 
fundamental principle in teaching music has been discovered. 
That principle is that music is both an art and a language, Again, |g 
there is the instrumental side of music. The tones, sol, fa, or in 
guage pyatens, is truly a epithe ay system of teaching. It is 
sort of universal solvent; all minds ap ch it from t ifferent 
ligh’, and finally find themselves upon the same platform. 

rof. olt, of Boston, thought that the great difficulty had 
been that the pupils of the high schools had not turpoai ven s @ proper 
drill to fit them to sing the music which was a) te for them 
tosing. Success in teaching music in the hi hoo yA 
great deal upon the teacher. There is a short way to 
ing of elementary music. When pupils in hw high hoot vo 
taught to read music at sight during the ti Liparvts the 
lower grades then the problem will be nearer ‘calutiog. 


WHAT MUSIC TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SHOULD BE, 


Mr. N. C. Stewart, Cleveland, O.: 


Music education means, first, the peoitns of songs and the cor- 
rect singing of the same. I? children during school life sing 
regulariy and intelligently songs which contain pure sentiments 
of patriotism, morality, honor, etc., they must imbibe such senti- 
ments, and by constantly feedin upon them as it were, they will 
of necessity grow in those di ions. Hence in this sense mu 
is a powerful moral agent. 

Music teaching means the correct training of the voice. It 
means the teaching of the elements of music and the singing of 
new music readily at sight; not the power to learn canes peneniy: 
but to sing new musie as readily as the to stay th coul de rend 
This will give the individuat the power to st y pe anew reat field of 
music, and to extract therefrom the benefits ze -h it is the pro- 
vince of music to cunfer. 


WHAT THE AVERAGE TEACHER CAN DO IN MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Mrs. Sara C. Dunning, of Malone, N. Y.: 


The averave teacher can d in this work, first, by the help | ™® 
of a systematic series of text-books, supplied either in the form 
of books and charts, or both. In connection with these a pitch- 
pipe and simple. pentelate or metronome shoud be provided 
Secondly, by carrying on the work with the same care and in 
accordance with the same principles that she conducts her other 
recitations. She need not be deterred from un ng the work 
through fear of the difficulties of the staff notation, nor —— ~~ 
feel it to be ewential to her success in teaching vocal music 
familiarize herself with any other LA ged of notation than that 
furnished by the staff, whose difficulties will vanish the moment 
she undertakes the work in real earnest. My confidence in the 
educational and moral value of music, and in the aie of the 
average teacher to teach it, leads me to believe that the 
not far distant when music shall have its place in all dur public 
schools, and shall be taught by our reguiar teachers. The 
upon the teachers themselves Weill be helpful and encouraging. 

he intelligent study of music will come as a relief a @ recre- 
ation to relieve the monotony of the more fe faxing op irksome 
school-room duties, and to the “ average as Sel ta te 
her more brilliant and conspicuous brethren bmg A sisters of the 
great teaching profession will be — up new opportunities of 
usefulness, pleasure, and self-cultivatio: 

Prof. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, said that he had enon a 

¢ 








who could not tell the difference between a tone and.a door 
turn out to be excellent teachers. He had vet to note the firs 
sasanos of ateacher who had failed to ome a good m 
cher 
Prof. Sprague, of Racine, said that in the schools with which 
been connected, a great deal of attention had been’paid 
singing by note, and that the success had not been very ieee 


THE TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION AS A FACTOR IN MUSICAL 
EDUCATION, 


Mr. T. F. Seward, Brick Church, N. J.: 

Music has two distinctive sides, the hog nose the instrumental. 
On the vocal side it is a simple langu mage, cose compehended. On 
the instrumental side it 1s complicated and cult, PTs the voice 
there is but one scale or alphabet of tones. 

soqenre the study of oun eoerete scales. The to 
tion expresses or re ts the natural side of hee hence it 


brings the subject wit thin the comprehension of the humblest 
pm . ane is producing a complete revolution in the method of 
studyin, 


The f iowtas facts show why the tonic sol-fa notation is neces- 
sary to give music to the masses of the e vecple: 

By the staff of notation music is buried beneath its sym bols | dra 
very much as numbers were buried under the porman system of 
numerical expression. ‘The tonic sol-fa notation releases music 
from technical bondage and brings it within the comepresonmen | of 
of the human mind exactly as the Arabic soe simplified the 
study of arithmetic. It is not antago 
but prgperce the iegenes for it, just as arithmeti c prepares the 
pupil for algebra. To begin the Sete of music wi 
as uneducational as it would be to begin the study of arithmetic 


—— algebraic signs. 

system is natural and philosophical, it A therefore in 
the highest degree scientific. Experience proves it tah not only | was 
a perfect elementary method, but also a key to 

teries of the art. Hence its warmest aes only 
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yt 3. but equally the most advanced theo: 
and practical musicians. The important truth 

aragraph is embodicd ion the following items ony tha 

I began to ge tonic sol-fa 


A un aermny given by pupils. (ua) “* 
because it is so simple. I continue to stud. because it is so 
scientific.” (b) * The longer I studied the sta the more compli- 


cated it seemed, and the harder it My to understand. it. 
longer I study tonic sol-fa the simpler it becomes, 

it s =, continue the study witha full understanding of every 
point. 


he 





THE EXHIBIT. 


Oue ef the most attractive places, during the meeting of the 
National Association, was the art exhibition. It covered: over 
2,500 square feet of wall and 500 square feet of table 
consisted almost entirely ot drawing we 
primary, gr-mmar, a igh sc grades of schools. The 
only exceptions are Tulane University,” New Ocleans, which is 
representet by work from its free e ‘or mechenics 
county normal sehool, 


oe the teachers’ training class; oma “Cook 





from | a 


8T. LOUIS. 
Fao eats from district schools included 
third to eighth grades, Seo anh cuaaatantiee Dapesd 
grades; home e xercises and 





ades without ing a& te tomantie hou 
from the oh as th ears is 
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rorking Owed 
wo drawings Sani & 
toe onne gradual p amore 

two upper and her ‘son “drawings began By ihe Grovings a 
draw: @ 

small Honalization % bila 

~~ at 4) Eee, rows, were free-han 

‘was shown in the last two vertical tiers. 
There, mane Sawn skete es in clay of common objects, from 
pager drawings by the normal students, and copies from plaster 


AU rs Sepebing. las been done by the regular teachcrs 
under the supervision of Miss Josephine C. Locke. Mac ars 


COLUMBUS, 0., 
exbibit which was ally acto for correct- 
oe ee aS ne a fi ‘The work is from all grades 
a pay rm the high school; and the 
through his ¢ his: beaire ve years of schoo! life it wes 
bes in the aes space of two 
sone semrae pupils get their first ideas of 


cote ang ape them in ¢ Tey eommence 
sa nary 7 in of 
are 


ks and surfaces in 

colored papers all the 

that occur in his \ooae. as a means of getting 

= eequainted ¢ with the fo m, and asa a simple way of geveloe, 

ag all or hand yy in connection mee rawing. The most 

ooh the tures in this exhibit were the beautiful designs in 

e light and shade from neste nnd still life in cater the 

es wing objects and the architectural drawing, 

ineluding plans, inside and ‘outside details, Pg | 

dra and elevations, all in color, and the designs for tiles, 

chinaware, wrought-iron work, wall papers, and carpets. Manu- 
factnrers and dealers frequently apply for these. 

At the New Orleans expositi-n the drawing from Columbus, 

5 was consetet to be unsurpes ned by = pine, there; Se lost- 

arrangement exciting gen-ra! ration me praise. 

These schools stilt bold their own in the front rank. 


The exhibit from the public schools of 
NASHUA, N, H., 
was one of the most attractive in the hall, and wass ly note- 
the nthe’ instruction © 


made a 
ness of f 
from the 


form’ frog nabs oa 

their work i 

pleasing fa and 
metric surf; 


in. 


worthy as being result of onl 
opectal tan teacher, Miss Alice M. Wileteho aio adopted the plan of + 
troducing elementary work in 'y_ all les at outset 


She aims first at a La of form = The concrete. an its 

no attempts at drawing till the Pupil has a distinet idea to 

sods ae uses the oe ——, nd the Prang models; “both 
is an 


tablets, are used miquety Saas 
Every pupil in the — schools works in clay and in paper 
cutting, either furnishing his own rs or being supplied byt pe 
city. The result these eight months’ special instruction is 
great interest on ‘alt he of pupils and teachers, and a felt stimu. 
lus and benefit te to all the other studies of the school. 


THE ST. PAUL SCHOOLS 
exhibited the work of a coursein drawing, which cuanto through 
oe = in the district ae. and three years in the high 
models of work in form, lessons from the simple geo- 
mete a odels of sede pod ‘common objects, a variety of work 
wire clay balls, paper. 
ves made in clay from’ natural 
and the same drawn in crayon 
The drawings oa equally divided into 


constra ntative, and decora e, a portion of each 
yerr being devoted to each n division. When 


“the sub, of con- 

ruction was finished, each pupil was e some ob- 
> of his own choosing at home, from h drawing, 

‘of his a’ vractically apply the. prinetpts 


as les taught 
to ob Let due sieen othe teat ing books. work pro- 











du was infinite in its verteieca including a complete derrick 
contai! a block Bap 3B the corner ee yg | ice 
Piboggans chairs, desks, guitars, banjos, sleds, 

nth poernon Roman chario', a sofa, and all 

Pi | marr aed en eta haga 
00 _ -ladder ou n e 

} iioit gas charge of M da M. Lau 1 er ly of 


Guwing in Be, Paul, and is the result of four en aie 
THE CLEVELAND 


exhibit of drawing consisted of twelve frames, on which were 
tacked designs and working drawings for houses, tools, and — 
ture. Onone frame was shown leaves from the note books of 
Fectures on in My Kepwm oe yeir illustrating the subject matter of the 
istory of auekitenenne given to the ils of that 
| sean n Che le rezular work. yg th work,in copyiny, 
ling th Ttaroaah. parsiiels Twith these ir a the sends yo 
was, ronning rough, paralle ese in e ies, 
t practice in illustration and off-hand drawing from the ob- 
on the slate, with a view to de ae the observing facul- 
ies as well as power, in the use of drawing as a means of com- 
munication. 


ie 





THE CINCINNATI 


orpas was 80 d yed as to give a perfect eoncention ~ the 
diferent steps in e gradual Rema oy from simplest forms 
lex. The system used is calcu- 

aed to Psion not ‘mere Sopris and imitators, but power to 


ceive, 0 new forms of beauty of practical 
ouiltey in the egg Many of the manufacturers of “tained glass, 


ts | wall paper, etc., in Cincinnati whose work has bose guune noto- 


riety fo or beauty and obtain their gns Ls the 
school one charge of the work, and is the 
qupesnteoten of drawing "4 "the Cincinnati public schools. Her 


ive use in Cincinnati, New Or- 
ns, Cleveland, and over five hundred other cities. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, 

showed the results of the work of the free classes in free-hand 


and wt 





and: iron 
Sena faraiuee and: fronts of buildings. The work of the ad- 
vanced class in free-hand drawing embraces shadows and per- 
evening classes Ot hani 2 Gate “ 
vening mec ics, an u"- 

lic sooo! teachers 


spective, the clemente of ornamen' 
we has been 
day classes of p' 
bon COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
was represented by a unique collection, mostly in water colo: 
done by the pupils for the mepoes of of increasing their powers 0 ‘ot 
observation, and also t their kno — of the. various subjects 
oe el The work of all the brane es—natural history, geog- 
raphy, engi ng, mensuration, botany, geology, mechanics, 
mister’, and numbers—is acco accompanied, step by step. by 


Among the ave of industrial work shown, that from the 
KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Ses green oe was especially interesti {t included 
Pinte. 24 ommpimcntal, Besdle work: Inee. work, fancy, pitta, 
eating class made all their own dresses the occasion. 
from the Tel anid the Mt sine woed work toa ee tar, 
Lanes ieee ree 


tHe EwPoRLA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KANSAS, 


and | Dr. A. 16r, reich as exhfoited ¢ a quantity of chemical 
eae more, ahd which covt St bay bo center 2 mivity 


besrey sania cw of on an 
au rand. 





July. 31, 1886. 
ates need in ‘the be, primary acne peso of rk tom 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 
There was a fine exhibit of ki edorre ©) ork from Laport 

ing, Ty 4. the pe charee of Dr. W. ae lan. such rt cutting and 
work, paper folding, wea x, interlacing, tatelets blocks, 

. Vittum, county superintendent of McPherson Co., 
many cards which show the growth of his schools 
— was also an éxhibit of ‘the — 

of Topeka, al 


grades en a represented. 
agorned with 4 large photograph of all the school Daildings in’ the 


e mission school at Five Points, N. Y., also made a very 

creditable exhibit. 

A special exhibit of form and drawing as aw are related 
Special couueltées, 60 Bitastrate a paper reed bated cae 

com @ paper read before 

ment. It showed hem that there is scarcely a studv 
sued in our schools which may not be very materially ai 
form study and drawing. 











PERSONALS. 


Among the immense number of prominent educators from all 
parts of the United States were many who have won an enviable 

reputation. To greet these noble friends of education was worth 
the entire journey. Itis impossible to name all who gave usa 
cordial hand-grasp during those busy hours of the association. 
There was George A. Farnham, Prin. normal school, Peru, Neb. ; 
W. H. Council, Huntsville, Ala ; Supt. Jacob Miller, Bureau Co., 

Ti!.; Supt. E. H. Anderson, Ogden, Utah; Prof. H. Y. Kealing 
Texas (Col.) Normal School; Supt. F. D. McClusky, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Supt. Livingston, Norfolk, Neb.; Dr. Edward Brooks, late 
principal state norma! school at Millersville, Pa.; R. R. Reeder, 
conductor of Institutes, Lewiston, Ill.; Dr. R. F. Boyd, Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Pres. W. I. Taylor, Lagarto College, 
Texas; Dr. Hagar, state normal school, Salem, Mass. ; Supt. A. Y- 
Lane, Chicago, Til. (50 teachers with him in special Pullman) ’ 
Supt. F. B. Gault, South Pueblo, Col.; Supt. J. B. Hendrick, 
Tamato, lowa; J. B. McAfee, Topeka; Aaron Gove, L. 8. Cor- 
nell, James Baker, Denver; J. 8. McClung, Pueblo; Supt. J. W- 
White, Springfield, 0.; W. Easton, La.; Prof. E. E. Sheib, Louis- 
iana state normal school; State Supt. W. W. Jones, Neb. ; State 
Supt, Young, Ney.; Supt. Jos. O’Connor, San Francisco; Prin. 
0. 8. Westcott, Chicago; Leroy D. Brown, 0.; J. B. Peaslee, late 
supt., Cincinnati, O.; E. E. White, now supt. Cincinnati, 0.; B. 
A. Hinsdale, late supt. Cleveland schools; H. 8. Jones, Erie, Pa. ; 
Pres. A. L. Chapin, Beloit, Wis.; Prof. J. A. Ordway, New Or- 
leans; Pres, E.C. Hewett, state normal school, Ill.; E. W. Coy, 
Hughes’s High School, Cincinnati; I. W. Andrews. O.; Pres. 
Robert Allyn, normal school, Carbondale, Ill.; W. N. Hailman, 
Laporte, Ind.; George P. Brown, Chicago; 8. H. Peabody, state 
industrial college, Ili ; I. Hancock, Chillicothe, O.; L. Dunton 
Boston ; Pres. W. P. Johnson, Tulane University, N. O.; Supt. I. 
N. Mitchell, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. J. Elien Foster, president 
W. C. Temperance Union; Chas. M. Carter, Mass.; Supt. E. B. 
Co -, Xenia, O.; C. T. Stratton, Springfield, O.: Dr. J. A. Lip- 
pincott, W. W. Knowles, Chicago. 


THE OFFICERS FOR 1836-7 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


President,William E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts 

Secretary, James H. Canfield, of Kansas. 

Treasurer, E. C. Hewett, of Illinois. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Delia L. Williams, Obio; Heury Sabin, 
Iowa; Albert G. Boyden, Massachusetts; Miss Florence E. Hol- 
brook, Illinois; Aaron Gove, Colorado; Hattie O. Thoms, Wis- 
consin; Warren Easton, Louisiana; W. R. Garrett, Tennessee ; 
Julius D. Dreher, Wisconsin; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut ; 
Miss Ella Calkins, New York. 

Councillors at Large—E. E. White, Ohio; N. A. Calkins, New 
York. 

Councilors—L. Marvel, Maine; C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire ; 
A. L. Harvey, Vermont; L. Dunton, Massachusetts; L. A. Little- 
field, Rhode Island: 8. J. Dutton, Connecticut ; George A. Bacon, 
New York; H. 8. Jones, Pennsylvania; Joseph Clark, New 
Jersey; Isaac T. Johnson, Delaware; Henry A. Wise, Maryland ; 
J. L. Buchanan, Virginia; 8. D. Brown, West Virginia; J. A. 
Carlisle, South Carotina; Gustavus J. Orr, Georgia; W. H. Coun- 
cil, Alabama; J. R. Preston, Mississippi; EB. E. Sheib, Louisiana ; 
Alexander Hogg, Texas; Leroy D. Brown, Ohio; W. A. Bell, 
Indiana; D. 8. Howell, Michigan; Thomas H. McBride, [owa; 
William H. Bartholomew, Kentucky ; T. C. Karns, Tennessee; D. 
C. Tillotson, Kansas; Henry M. James, Nebraska; 8S. 8. La~s, 
Missouri; G. D. Purinton, Arkansas; N. C. Dougherty, Illinois ; 
Charles 8. Young, Nevada; E. H. Anderson, Utah; J. O'Connor, 
California; T. O. Hutchinson, Oregon; Z. Richards, District of 
Columbia ; W. D. Parker, Wisconsin; D. L. Kieble, Minnesota. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


President, G. A. Bacon, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary, Mr. Hanus, West Denver, Col. 

Vice-President, Mr. Boltwood, Evanston, Ill. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

President, W. A. Mowry, Boston. 

Vice-President, Peter McVicar, Topeka. 

Executive Committee, J. I. Manatt, Nebraska University. 

Secretary, Prof. H. H. Freer, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 








DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
President, James M. Ordway, New Orleans, La. 
Vice-President, Professor J. A. Wickersham, Indiana. 
Secretary, J. D, Walters, Manhattan, Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
President, W. 8. Perry, Massachusetts. 
Viee-President, Miss E. F. Dimock, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, Miss Littian M. Hoxie Pickens, Emporia. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 
President, O 8. Westcott, Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents—N. Coe Stewart,’ Cleveland ; Herbert L. Griggs 
Denver, Colorado. 
, Edgar O. Silver, Boston, 
Committee—L. W. Mason, Boston ; T. F. Seward, Brick 
Chureh, N. ¥Y.; 0, Blackman; Chicago; 8. A. Collina, Xenia, 0. ; 





B. Jepson, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Herschey Eddy, Chicago 
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Miss Lizzie 0. Stearns, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Brand, 
Wis. ; E. H. Chamberlin, az00, Mich.; Miss Sara EB Diin- 
ning, Malone, N. Y.; Miss 0. B. Lee, Baliston, N. Y.; Miss Emily 
Madden, Argyle, N. Y. . 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

President, Hon. Charles 8. Young, of Nevada. 

Vice-President, Supt. N. C. Doharty, of Peoria, Il. 

Secretary, Supt. Charles E. Davidson, Alliance, Ohio. 


BREATHING EXERCISE. 





A. A. Patton's essay on the “* Responsibility of Vocal Teachers 
as Voice Builders,” delivered in Tremont Temple, appeals to 
everyone, from the professional vocalist down to the ordinarily 
intelligent reader, as truth. Like all truth, it carries with it con- 
viction There is no display of technical knowledge in the ad- 
dress, but its beauty and convincing power lies in its simplicity. 

He makes an apparent digression for a moment, and in this di- 
gression are suggestions that should attract the attention of every 
teacher. It expresses the sentiments of many, and it is with grat- 
itude that they read this appeal from Mr. Patton. 

“I wish I could make a direct appeal to the teachers of all the 
schools of our great country. I would entreat them to introduce 
mto che schools simple breathing exercises. From two to three 
minutes would be sufficient for the practice. As soon as the chil- 
dren are seated, the presiding teacher says, Attention! At this 
call every child places his hands on his hips, with elbows out, 
chest thrown slightly forward, and head erect buteasy. At the 
word, Ready ! the teacher counts rhythmically 1, 2, 3, when the 
children take in a deep breath through the nose, with lips closed. 
Again 1, 2,3 is counted, during which time the breath is held in. 
At the word, Out! which immediately follows, the breath is let 
out suddenly. This exercise should be repeated three times in 
succession, and for obvious reasons at the end of each recess. The 
length of time consumed in counting would depend on the re 
spective ages of the childr2n; quick time for little ones, slower 
time for older children. The duration of the exercises might be 
protracted later on, and keep pace with the growth of the young 
lungs, and, of course, the ut.nost discretion should be exercised in 
regard to the breathing practice. This would result: firstly, in 
teaching children that they are the possessors of a very precious 
organ, called a pair of lungs, and that systematic breathing gym- 
nastics do develop their chests; secondly, they would learn to 
value fresh-air breathing indoors, and inferentially the subject of 
ventilation, so wofully neglected, not only in the school-room, 
but also at home; thirdly, it would establish the vitally impor- 
tant habit of breathing at all times through the nostrils, the ne- 
glect of which causes such an untold amount of throat troubic. 
Last, but not least, can you imagine, my friends, any better prep- 
aration for future voice building? If, for the children’s sake. 
you think well of thece suggestions, I would implore you, as well 
as the all-powerful press, to use your joint endeavors toward in- 
troducing the above-described lung-gymnastics in all the schools 
of the United States; you would thus beeome instrumental in 
promoting health results whose far-reaching beneficial conse- 
quences no man can estimate. Indeed, I consider the breathing 
question so momentous that were it possible to engage the atten- 
tion of the whole world for one single week in the study of cor- 
rect breathing, and consequent lung development, more solid 
benefit would accrue to humanity than by all the wondrous dis- 
coveries of this wonderful nineteenth century. 

Would that this could reach every teacher's eye, and be acted 
upon. It takes but a few moments every morning, say before the 
reading classes. Throw open the windows, strike the bell, and 
let the whole room take part. A few words occasionally about 
the benefit arising from the exercise, a few questions, a little de- 
scription of the organs exercis2d, keeps the importance of it im- 
pressed on the pupils’ minds, and they wi!l shun bad air almost as 
they would poison. All the benefits that w-uld result have been 
ennumerated in the essay. The exercise, however, might be 
varied. Some of the exercises that have been gleaned from dif- 
ferent sources are these: Erect position, elbows raised, hands on 
chest, inbale, tap rapidly on the chest; second, arms extended in 
front, bring slowly back until extended at side, inhaling, then let 
arms slowly fall, exhaling ; raise arms over head, slowly inhaling, 
then fall, exhaling; inhale, while lungs are full, sing scale to ah 
up and back, then to 00, then ee; sing the long and the short 
sound of each vowel to each note. Require rapid exercises in ar- 
ticulation, one after the other, or a couple of verses from some 
poem requiring a variety of expr:ssion. This will take but from 
three to five minutes each morning. and you will find the voices 
better prepared for the reading exercises to follow, and you may 
have the satisfaction of knowing you have conferred one lasting 
benefit on the pupils’ physical frames, if no other, that day. 

L. E. Borpry. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The final exercises of the Niantic summer school for teachers 
were held July 20. A number of interesting lectures have been 
special features of the plan of instruction, the first, which was 
given on Tuesday evening, July 13, by Mr. J. A. Graves, of the 
South School, Hartford, dealing with school government; the 
second, on the following evening, when Mr. J. D. Bartley, of 
Bridgeport, reviewed the life and works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, under the title of “A Nineteenth Century Genius;” a 
third and fourth, on the 15th inst, when Rev. E. B. Sanford, of 
Westbrook, gave an afternoon talk upon “ The Early History of 

* followed in the evening by Supt. N. L. Bisbop. of 
Norwich, who cunsidered the subject of “School Discipline;” 
while on Friday and Sunday evenings, the 16th and 18th inst., Mr. 
E. A. Kimball, of Boston, dealt with “ Temperance in Its Relation 
to Physinlogy,” illustrating bis remarks by a number of conyinc- 
ing experiments. On Monday afternoon, Mr. Crosby, of Water- 
bury, gave a very practical lecture upon “ Health in the School- 
room.” On Saturday evening, the 17th inst., the teachers were 
the recipients of a most courteous attention on the part of Rev. 
John MeOook, professor of languages in Trinity College, Hart- 
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on the evening in question both house and grounds were lavishly 
decorated, in compliment to the entire body of visiting teachers, 
to whom Mr. and Mrs. McCook tendered a reception. A military 
band of twenty pieces rendered an enjoyable program of concert 
selections during the evening ; while a dainty collation, and a fine 
display of pyrotechnics added still farther to the pleasure of the 
oceasion. Asan instance of genuine hospitality the event is un- 
precedented in the experiences of the teachers of Connecticut. A 
striking feature of the school,—which has been attended by up- 
wards of five hundred teachers—is the notable fact that it is the 
first instance of free instruction under state auspices ; while each 
member of the faculty of twenty-five has been a practical 
teacher, fresh from the duties of the class-room, instead of the 
regulation lecturer talking theory for the ultimate pecuniary 
benefit of private individuals. The most noteworthy innovations 
in instruction have ceen in the department of science—where 
nearly all the apparatus was such as an average boy could con- 
struct,—in painting, which was taught by Miss Monfort, by a 
method of copying from objects without outline, and for primary 
work ; in advanced arithmetic, in which Mr. Desper has simplified 
mensuration by a pumber of ingenious devices; and in singing, 
where Mr. Roberts has worked upon the foundation of * impres- 
sion before expression,” teaching the different keys as modifica- 
tions of a single major scale, and elucidating the minor mode with 
great clearness. E. A. F. 
G ORGIA. 


The Peabody institute will be beld in Atlanta, for four wecks, 
commencing Aug 2. The corps of instructors and their depart- 
ments will be as follows: -Morgan J. Goldsmith, Atlanta, pen- 
manship ; Mra. F. C. Mallon, Atlanta, spelling, reading, and physi- 
cal exercise; George M. Dews, Columbus, geograptiy ; Supt. W. 
F. Staton, Atlanta, arithmetic; Supt. W. H. Baker, Savannah, 
English grammar; Prof.8 C. Caldwell, Rome, algebra and geom- 
etry ; Horace Bradley, Atlanta, drawing; Dr. C. G. Groff, Penn- 
sylvania, physiology and geology; Prof. Joha W. Glerm, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, physics, botany, and zoology; Hon. Gustavus 
4+. Orr, constitutional and statutory school law. 


ILLINOIS. 


We know of no case on record better calculated to show what 
earnest, intelligent extbusiasm will do fora school than in the 
case of Hon. W. H. King, of Chicago, in his relation to the schoo, 
of that city, «hich bears his name. Would that every school had 
such a man as its guardian; better still, thousch, would it be did 
every citizen take a like interest in the schools of our country! 
In no other way can anyone accomplish as much Listing good tor 
the common people. We want more influential private citizens 
who realize the fact ‘hat * the common schoo!s are the safe-guard 
of the nation.” 

10WA. 

The entire board of teachers of the Decorah hig school have 
been re-engaged for next year, and Prof. Bouteile has been re- 
engaged upon a three years’ contract,—a fitting mark of appre- 
ciation of good teachers’ work. 

The members of the Didactic graduating class of the lowa state 
normal school, of ’8t, have passed the following resolution : 

Whereas, It bas come to our knowledge that Principal J.C 
Gilchrist has severed his conoection with this institution ; and, 

Whereas, The relations existing between Prof. Gilchrist and 
our class have always been those of cordiality and harmony, be it 

Resolved, That we do tender him our best wishes. and assure 
him of our friendship ; that we shall with much interest look in- 
to the future, expecting to hear of his success and prosperity in 
another field of labor. 

Jno. SOGARD, C. EB. Locxz, W. H. BenDER, committee. 


A summer school for teachers will convene at Charles C.ty, 
Ia., Aug. 9, for a three we’ks’ s*ssion. Tostruction will be given 
in arithmetic, grammar, physivl. gy, ceographs, reading, and 
orthography. Tae aim is to make the work of the normal insti- 
tute, which wi'l convene at Charles Vity, Aug. 30, fora two 
weeks’ session, practical. Prof. Yocum will te.ch grammar 
and physiology ; Miss 8.uthard, reading, orthography, and geog- 
raphy; Co-S »pt. Watker, arithmetic A tuitivun of $2.00 will be 
charged. This summer school isa new departure in Floyd 
county. 

KANSAS. 

The following information is copied from a smal! four-page 
card, issued by County Supt. Chas. W. Vittum, McPheraon Co. 
It is amodel of its kind, for others to imitate. 

County organized, March 1,1870; school population, 1875, 993; 
school population, 1885, 6,982; number of school-houses, 1875, 
41; number of school-houses, 1885, 115; number of organized 
districts, 1875, 76; number of urganized districts 1885, 114; ay- 
erage saiarv paid male teachers, 1875, $35; average salary paid 
male teachers, 1885, $44; average salary paid female teachérs, 
1875, $30; average salary paid female teachers, 1885, $39 ; esti- 
mated value of schol property, 1875, $15,000 ; estimated value of 
school property, 1885, $91,372 ; amount rai-eJ by taxation for the 
support of public schools, 1875, $8,399.19; amount raised by 
taxation for the support of public schools, 1885, $44,908.62; 
average length of schools, 1885, 6 months. Six graded schools in 
county—one employing 9 teachers, one 4 teachers, one 3 teachers, 
and three 2 teachers. Bethany academy, Lindsborg, McPherson 
county, organized 1881, enroliment 1885, 161; no part of the 
county but what is accessible to a good school. County normal 
nstitute, organized 1876, with one instructor and an enrollment 
of35 teachers. In 1885, the ninth session had ‘threé instructors, 
with an enrollment of 188 members. The tenth annual institute 
convenes at McPherson, July 19, 1886, wiih four instructors and 
one musical director. With the assurance of new railroads and 
the consequent building of new towns. and increase of popula- 
tion, there will be in the future a growing deniatid for profes. 
sional teachers. The publicschool system is the pride of Kansas 
and nowhere does it meet with more liberal support than in the 
county of McPherson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Prov. Howt’s normal music schvol at Lexington is well at- 
tended, and giving great satisfaction. An important feature of 
the school is the efforts made by the managers to secure positions 
to those who show themselves well qualified to take charge of 
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NEW YORK. 


The first week of the three weeks’ session of the National 
School of Methods, at Saratoga, has been remarkably successful, 
both in numbers and in quality of the instruction given. Up- 
wards of one hundred and fif.y have already registered for the 
various departments. They include teachers from the north- 
western territories to the Guif of Mexico. The instruction in 
psychology, with its application to school-room work, has been 
especially helpful to the teachers. A social on Tuesday evening 
gavea pleasant opportunity for making acquaintances ; and an 
excursion to Saratoga battle-ground and lake, on Saturday, wa 
another very enjoyable occasion. The program for the second 
week is as follows: 9a. m.—Psychology, Mr. Balliet; pc dagogica, 
Prof. Payne. 10 a. m.—Geography, Messrs. Kelly & King; lan- 
guage, Miss Cooper; model school, Miss Thomas; kindergarten, 
Miss Van Wagenen. 11 4. m —Arithmetic, Mr. Speer; bistory, 
Mr. Parker; model school, Miss Thomas ; kindergarten, *“fiss Van 
Wagenen. 12m.—School management, Mr. Cole; music, Mr. 
Holt. 2:30 p. m.—Writing, Messrs. Shepard & Cooley; drawing, 
Mr. Perry ; pedagogics, Prof. Payne. 4 p. m.—-Drawing as an 
aid, Mr. Perry. 
OHIO. 

The Medina Co. institute convenes at Medina, Aug 2-14. In- 
structors: History and geography, Prof. M. Manley, member 
state board school examiners, Galion; theory and practice, und 
reading, Supt. KR. H. Kinnison, Wellington; grammar and litera- 
ture, Supt. Arthur Powell. Wadsworth; arithmetic and orthog- 
rapby, Supt. F. D. Ward, LeRoy. O:her competent iostructors 
are expected to be present during the session, and short papers 
will be read by the levwiing teachers of the county. Evening lect- 
ures, sccials, music, etc., will occur during the meetings of the 
session. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Through the efforts of R. B. Johnson, the energetic superinten- 
dent of Union county, a county teachers’ ass :ciation has been or- 
ganized, with Prof. Stapleton as president. The association meets 
quarterly, and the teachers are at present studying Parker's 
“ Talks on Teaching.”’ 





-* 


SumMErR Jaunts. The Shohola Glen, on the Erie Kailr: ad, is 
reached by a ride of four hours through a most picturesque coun- 
try. The excursion costs but two dollars, and it will repay any 
one who is fond of wild scenery. The Gien is becoming a popu 
1-r resort for picnics of all sorts, and is one that can but attract 


as it becomes bett r known 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
AND BY PRIVATE STUDENTS. By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
Philadelphia: Publication Department of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory. 


This book is characterized, as are all books from these 
pubiishers, by an intensely practical bearing. It is more 
than a mere compendium of interesting selections, and is so 
arranged as to be of the highest helpfulness to that large 
class of students directly interested in the subject, from a 
professional standpoint. 

The first part of the book is devoted under three general 
heads, to “ Conversation,” ‘ Principles,’ and ‘ Methods 
of Instruction.” In these divisions are treated the relations 
of conversation to reading and public address; the philoso- 
phy of voice, utterance, development, quality, articulation 
and expression with suggestions in regard to gesture and 
facial expression. The outline of methods for instruction 
will be found particularly valuable to teachers. 

The latter part of the volume contains some excellent 
selections for practice; and in the choice of these, the edi- 
tor has shown thoroughly good judgment and discrimin- 
ation: selecting such pieces as were best calculated not 
only to please and entertain, but to evenly exercise and 
develop the powers of the student. Altogether it is a book 
well worthy the consideration of the reader, whether he 
design to be teacher or student only, and either amateur 
or professio 





EcuEctTic LANGUAGE Lessons. By Mary Elsie Thalheimer. 
Cincinnati and New York : Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
A work designed for teaching younger pupils the parts of 

speech and their modifications. This somewhat advanced 

subject is made attractive and easy by basing all knowl- 
edge gained on observation lessons. Objects that the child 
meets with at home, at school, or on the way to school, are 
made the subject of conversation and lively narrative, and 
from these is drawn the lesson in language. The illustra- 
tions form a very attractive feature of the work, and can- 
not but be attractive to the child. They are beautifully 
executed, and interesting and suggestive in their subject. 

These are designed as hints and helps to story-writing. 

The technicalities of grammar are introduced only after the 

idea has been mastered and abundant exercises have been 

required. ‘Teachers can use their own discretion in intro- 
ducing definitions. The work may be rsed, if desired, only 
as a basis for a variety of language exercises. 


PSYCHOLOGY, THE COGNITIVE PowERs. B 

D.D., LL.b., Latt. D. 

Sons. $1.50. 

The author makes two divisions of the intellectual pow- 
ers, viz.: the cognitive and the motive. Only the vitive 
see are treated in this work, under the following 
pec. ds: simple cognitive, or presentative ; the reproductive, 
or representative ; the comparative, discovering relations. 
The writer rejects the ideal,-the inferential, the phen- 
omenal, and the relative theory, and upbolds natural real- 
ism, or immediate perception. The simple itive com- 
prises two ial powers, sense-perception and self-consci- 
ousness. e necessary conditions of sense-perceptions are 
the ae special sense. The effect of external objects 
upon t organs, and the manner in which the sensation 
is conveyed to the brain are briefly and clearly told, and 
illustrated by diagrams of the different organs. In the 
second division of the work, under the reproductive pow- 
ers, are classed the following: the retentive, recalling, 


ve, ve, compositive, symbolic. 
Not atetanaloris is treated, but the necessity of ed- 


James McCosh, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 








In this respect the work is 
Pp 


wants in preparation for teaching. In the 
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ters on the education of the senses, imagination, reproduc- 
tive powers, the improvement of the ae the necessity 
of cultivating each at home and at school, is urged. Not 
only the training of the faculties, but also of the moral na- 

re, is impressingly and logically taught; especially profit- 
able and interesting in this respect is the instruction given 
under primary and secondary laws governing the associa- 
tion of ideas. 

In the third division, eight relations are ascribed to an 
object: identity, whole and parts, resemblance, space, 
time, quantity, active property, cause and effect. T hrough- 
out the work we are led by no intricate reasoning to un- 
satisfactory conclusions. It is a rare success in the bright, 
attractive way in which such a subject is presented. One 
forgets he is reading inductive psychology, so clear is the 
style, and so impressive the ethics. 


SHOPPELL’s MODERN Houses: No. 3. New York; The 
Co-Operative Building Plan Association. 72 quarto pp.; 
paper. $1.00. 

Many excellent features, appreciable by builders and all 
others interested in building and architecture, are included 
in this volume of Modern Houses. It has asa frontis- 
piece a perspective view of a modern cottage in its proper 
colors; and besides the miscellaneous notes, the illustrated 
articles upon a model kitchen and a cistern, and an article 
on the organization of villa park associations, it contains 
plans and illustrations, with full descriptions, estimates of 
cost, etc., of fifty-five new cones, for modern residences 
(cost ranging from $600 to $18,000) ; two new designs for 
barns, and one forachapel. There is also an interesting 
historical article (interesting to architects, builders, and 
general readers) on ** The Habitations of Man in all Ages,”’ 
by Violet le Duc, translated by Benjamin Bucknall, archi- 
tect. A supplement is added as an extra charm—an ingeni- 
oasly drawn and colored sectional view of the frontispiece, 
printed on heavy card-board, the sections so arranged and 
er as, when put together, to show the house com- 
plete. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTA MOVEMENTS. By John 
Milne. (International Scientific Series; No. 55.) New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.75 
Besides earthquakes, other earth movements are tremors, 

pulsations, and oscillations; but as many of the phenom- 
eua which may be noticed in these are common to earth- 
quakes, their consideration in this volume takes up but 
comparatively little space. As the author has resided for 
many years in Japan, where earthquakes are of almost 
weekly occurrence, a large number of the facts presented 
are founded upon actual personal experience. The volume 
contains twenty-one chapters, which are illustrated with 
thirty-eight figures. After the introduction, in which the 
author speaks of the relationship of man to nature, and of 
seismology to the sciences and arts, seismometry is taken 
up, explaining the nature of earthquake vibrations and de- 
scribing various seismometers and seismoscopes. After 
this the author wades right into the tecknique of the sub- 
ject which the volume treats, and considers earthquake 
1otion as theoretically discussed, as deduced from experi- 
ments by falling weights, explosives, etc., as deduced from 
observation through the feelings, the direction of motion, 
its velocity and acceleration, and its radiation ; and tells 
of the effect poeneees on buildings, on land, and on the 
ocean. He then speaks of the determination of earth- 
quake origin, the depth of an earthquake centrum, the dis- 
tribution in space and time; earthquakes and barometrical 
fluctuations, and fluctuations in temperature ; the relation 
of seismic to volcanic phenomena; and, finally, the cause 
and the prediction of earthquakes. Here the author ends 
the treatise on earthquakes, taking up about four-fifths of 
the book in their discussion; then, as before said, the 
other movements of the earth having phenomena common 
to earthquakes, are taken up in their order, defining each 
and pointing out theircommon phenomena, and also speak- 
ing o. the observations and experiments made by otic: 
scientists. 

This is one of the most exhaustive treatises published 
on the subject, and though it may possess some slight 1n- 
accuracies, still it will be foun’ very valuable, and may be 
regarded as a continuation of Mallet’s great work. It is 
bound in cloth, uniform with the rest of the series. 


How WE ARE GOVERNED. An Explanation of the Consti- 
tution and Government of the United States. For Young 
People. By Anna Laurens Dawes. Chicago and Bus- 
ton: The Interstate Publishing Co. 

Miss Dawes has followed very closely the order of the 
constitution in this attempt to explain it in a manner in- 
telligible to yous people. Of course, in doing this the 
interaction of our triple system of government had to be 
considered, and a repetition of the same subject was often 
necessary in order to make it thoroughly comprehensive to 
the student; but this has been avoided as much as possible 
bv sometimes treating matters out of their regular order. 
Where it was thouzht best, the author has given the his- 
tory of many of the constitutional provisions, mm order to 
allay any suspicion of partiality or prejudice. Considering 
the fact that many of the children in the public schools are 
of foreign birth or descent, it has been a hard task to pre- 
sent a review of our government in a manner not only in- 
telligible t» them but also that they may be brought to un- 
derstand the underlying principles of our republican insti- 
tutions and our democratic doctrines. This the author 
has accomplished in a commendable manner, producing 
a book which will prove of great value, either as a text- 
book or for supplementary reading. 


THE CHILD’s Book oF HEALTH IN EAsy LESSONS FOR 
ScHooLs. By Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

As the author sets forth in his preface, this little book 
eae the simple facts relating to the vee? and bodily 
ife. A number of the important truths to which it cails 
attention are frequently not acquired by many ple until 
late in life, if at all, and these unconsciously suffer through 
this ignorance. 

If introduced into the schools at a proper time, the 
foundation principles of physiology and hygiene, as set 
forth in this k, would 80 taught as to create a desire 


for further knowledge of the subject. It is certainly | ster. 


worthy of careful examination. 


HascHiscw. A Novel. By Thorold King. Chicago: A. 

C. McClurg & Co. 

A Seine senrattoned novel, of which the scene is laid 
chiefiy in New York, has been produced by Mr. King, who 
is y unknown to literature, but this story cer- 

ye baat for him in the list of popular authors. 
The yillain, Philip Arnold, commits a murder for the 





double purpose of perpetrating a robbery, and of savin 
the exposure of his previous crimes. The wrong one 
found ty and sentenced to life imprisonment. His be- 
trothed resolves to vindicate him, and inspires the vic- 
tim’s brother with a determination to discover the real 
criminal. The scene then changes to Europe, where the 
person who is supposed to have committed a murder is in- 
veigled into taking the Oriental drug, haschisch, and while 
under its influence re-enacts in pantomime the crime of 
which he is sus . The story is told in a direct, concise, 
almost legal style, without any unnecessary reflections or 
wanderings from the subject, and the interest is sustained 
throughout. The denouement is well worked up to, and is 
highly dramatic. 


Unity LEAFLETs. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


No. 2. Unity Clubs, by Mary E. Beals, is a manual of 
practical suggestions tor those interested in the formation 
or ment of ‘‘ Unity’ clubs. It is a pamphlet of 21 
pages. ice, 5 cents. 

o. 6. Outlines of a Study of the Poems of Holmes, Bry 
ant, and Whittier, is a pamphlet of 32 pages, ee by 
W. C. Garnet, with the help of members of St Paul’s Unity 
Club, Mow Soe 9 questions, and hints to aid in the home 
or club study of these : , 10 cents. 

. _ 8. ees . “ ies of James a. Sou, — 

e pam pages, prepared by Mrs. Susan B. 
Beals, = similar in plan oe execution to the preceding. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novels, is a pamphlet of 23 pages of 
suggestions for clubs and private ng, including replies 
from various sources to a circular letter sent out by the 
leader of the Unity Club of All Soul’s Church, of Chi > 
asking for an opinion of the ten greatest works of fiction 
available to English readers. Price, 10 cents. 

Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life, selected by Mary E. 
Burt, is a hlet of 62 of quotations of an ethical 
nature, c m the writings of Robert Browning and 
others. It is well printed and has a dainty illustrated cover 
designed by the author. Price, 20 cents. 


MODERN GERMAN READER. Part II. By C. A. Buchheim, 
Phil. Doc.,F.C.P. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
cents. 


This work, like its predecessor, will be welcomed as con- 
taining fresh material. It is not a compilation from other 
readers or from the old classical writers, but it is composed 
of choice extracts from modern German writers. In this 
work something new and fresh, sparkling with the life 
of cody is offered both teacher and scholar. That it is 
comp by a German is an advan . Not pnly did he 
seek novelty in his selections, but that they should illustrate 
the peoeee and niceties of the language and the points 
in which it excels other languages. 

In the notes, idiomatic uharities, geo phical and 
historical allusions are ed, only such help being given 
as is necessary to aid the diligent student. Another modern 
feature of the book is the spe ling, which is according to the 
modern orthography lately sanctioned by the Prussian 
mes oraee' of Education. Care has been taken in the arrange- 
ment of the extracts so as not to weary by their sameness. 
The extracts consist of prose, poetry, and a short play, each 
= » eee though only an extract, is a complete sketch in 
i jl 


1,001 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON GEOGRAPHY. By B. A. 
pom way. Lebanon, O.: Published by the Author. 50 
cents, 


Almost every conceivable question of importance in 
geography has been included in this book, with the answer. 
The subject has been divided into ten sections; the intro- 
duction containing questions and answers in elementary or 
preparatory geography; and then North America, South 
America, Europe, mo and Oceanica following re- 
snectively. Section VIII. takes up physical geography, and 
iuen come questions in what the author calls mathematical 

phy, treating of the geography of the heavenly 
es; and lastly miscellaneous questions upon general 
subjects which have any slight or remote connection with 
geography. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Crabbe’s Poems have been added to Cassell’s National Library. 


On the 16th of June, the Governor of New York signed a bill 
A. to enoageage the growth of circuiating libraries in the cities of 
e 


The assistance given to the library of Wellesly College by Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, was recognized on June 7, by a library festival in 


his honor. Prof. Horsford’s gifts to the coll have aggregated, 
we believe, about $250,000. 7 


Messrs. Scribner publish a valuable book for travelers in search 
of health in “ Carlsbad and its Environs,” by Mr. John Merrylees. 


Miss Rose Cleveland has undertaken the editorship of “Literary 
Life” at Chicago. ° 


‘The International Scientific Series has, as its la‘est volume, a 
reproduction of Professor Oscar Schmidt's work on the “ Mam- 
malia in their Relation to Primeval Times.” This work has fifty- 
one illustrations. 


A new idea in memoranda is the “ Wherewithal,” an ivorine 
slute, on which are ted seven questions, to whicn the answers 
are to be written, whenever a new is noticed. It is issued by 
the Wherewithall Man'f’g Co., of Philadelphia. 


The Fountain will be enlarged somewhat, commencing with the 
September number, and the subscription price will be raised to 
$1.00 a year for ten num 


The Popular Science News, formerly published as the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, has been favora' ly known for twenty years 
in every state in the Union, Armens Pa ay are physi- 
cia 1 men, with c ists, druggists, man- 


Ds a professiona: fone pee ae Ne 
cultiva’ ie 
peopie gener- 


ally, who read discr: ._ Teachers and 
wil tnd ping theo ast the Miformmntion they nsbo te pos 
on 
them On the constant progress made in science. oF 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, will publish an illustrated 
tor of a4 ys} | L. Burin = of the fate 
new f 
Anson G. Burlingame. fare von 


Much of the interesting vate corresponence of Noah Web- 
, the er, apreer in the Moses y which his 
| <= \ Mrs. G. L. Ford, has in hand, and which is nearly 


Walt Whitman is preparing for the anew volume of 
and verse, to be called “ November Boughs.” Most, though bot 
all, of the poems, essays, etc., which are here 10 be bound to- 
peat apna pacer ad tas reget ge the past four 


Rev. Henry W:! 


A prize of one thousand dollars, for the best book on “ The 
Christian Obligations of Pro; and Labor,” is offered i 
Americun sunday-School Union, of Philadelphia. The k 
must contain between 60,000 and 100,000 words, and all MSS. must 
be sent in by November 1, 1887. 


The able and entertaining address entitled ** American Citizen- 
ship” delivered y Awe Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, at the dedi- 
cation of Albert ¢( ollege, has been printed in pamphiec form, 
and is sold at the low price of 10 cen Coat SE eens tae 
college. Address orders to Mes. Laura G. en, Albert Lea, q 


An article on “The Effects of School Life on the Health of 
Women,” by Charles A. L. Keed, M.D., appearsin the August 
number of 7’ he Cincinnati Medical Journal. ‘The essay will ve of 


practical hygienic importance to superintendents, teachers, and 
parents. 





Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, author of severul physiological text-books, 
has revised, and Lee & Shepard have just published, “ Outlines 
for the Study uf English Utassics,’’ and re-christened it “Study 
of the English Classics.” 


Miss Eleanor Freeman, of Cincinnati, O., just issued throu 
the Standard Publishing Uo., of Ciacinnati, three exercises, with- 
out music, of beautiful sentiment, and considerable literary abil- 
ity, adopted for use in scbools and yuung people's entertainments. 
“'The Roses’ Fete.” a m, and “* Voices of the Past,” an aile- 
gory. are recitations for girls; and *“* When the Women Vote,” 

a colloquy for boys and girls. 


For the past five The Century Co. has been cngaged in 
preparing a dictio’ of the English e, of which Pro- 
tessor William D. Whitney, of Yale College, is editor-in-chief. A 
prominent feature of the new work wi! be its encyclopeaic char- 
acter. The publishers are taking great pains with tne illustra- 
tions, of which there will be about 5,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. Heath & Co., will publish in September, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Rubert Browning's Poetry,” by Hiram Cor- 
son, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric anu English Literature in 
the Cornel) University. 


Macmillan & Co. are to publish a volume of “ Letters from 
Donegal,’ by a lady who descrives the etfect that the anticipa- 
tion of home rule is having on lite in Ireland. 


An illustrated edition of Paul H. Hayne’s complete poems is an- 
nounced by D. Lothrup & Cu. 


Rey. Charles F, Thwing, of Cambridge, has just completed an 
original work, “ The Family; an Historical and Sucial S.udy.” It 
will be published by Lee & shepard. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce for early publication a Bibliog- 
an of Pedagogical Literature, selected by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
which will prove very useful and helpful to :eachers. Peaoody’s 
Kindergarten Lectures are now ready, and Rosmini’s “Method in 
Education” will be ready in September. 


A new novel by William Black is announced, It is said to deal 
with high and low London Life, and to be a departure from Mr. 
Black’s usuai style. 

Cussell & Co., announce a novel of Saratoga summer life. 
The titie of the work is ** Wanted—A Sensation. A Surat ga 
Incident.” The author, Edward 8. Van Zile, is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in the class ot "54. 

“The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers,” ya Hoyt Farmer, 
will be published soon by T. Y. Crowell & Co. ‘The author aiins 
to give sketches of historical epochs as backgrounds for her bio- 
graphical narratives. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce that they will soon issue a Zoo- 
logical Journal, edited by C. O. Whitman, of Milwaukee, which it 
is claimed will occupy a field at present entirely untilied. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Old School Days. By Armada B. Harr. Chicago: Inters'ate 
Publishing Co. 60 cents. 


An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. By Andrew Carnigie. 
New York: Charlies scribner’sSons. 25 cents. 

June. By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
75 cents. 

The Secret of Her Life. By Edward Jenkins. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 

Modern Fishers of Men. By George L. Raymond. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 
Pa Battie of the Books and Other Short pieces. By Jonat:an 

Francis Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. 

Thoughts on the Present Discontents, and Speeches. By Ed- 
mund Burke. 

New York; Cassell & Co. 10 centseach. 

Numbers Illustrated and Ap i e, Drawing, and 


n Languag 
Bonding Lessons. 1, fos . Rickoff and E. C. Davis. New 
Yora: Appleton & 


Great Lives: A Course of History in Biography. By J. I. 
ae D.D. Boston and New York: Leach, Shevell, % San- 
ro. 


Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements. By John Milne. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


Practical Elocution. By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. Philadelphia : 
Publication Department of the National Scnool of Uratory. 

The Cruise of the Alabama. By One of the Crew. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Egypt and Scythia. Described by Herodotus. (Cassell’s Na- 
tionai Library Series.) New York: Casseil & Co. 10 cents. 


The Young People’s Tennyson. Edited by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 75 cents. » — 


Don’t Marry. Hildreth. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 
India Revisited. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.8.I. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $2.00. af — a 


Geological Studies; or Elements of Geology. Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. Chicago: 3s. C. Griggs & Co 3.007 


The 8 of Norway. B H. Bo < 4 
London: @. P. Putnam's } dened Nae 


Poems. By George Crabbe. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 ecuts 


Schiller’s Ausgewahlte e. Selected and edited 2 
Bucbheim. New York PW my G. P. Putnam's = _ 


The Story of Germany. By Sabine Baring-G WA. 
York and London: G. P. Putoam’s Sons. vay aes ota 


Eclectic Lessons. Elsie Thalheimer. - 
cinnati and New York: Van pv Son & Co, = 


Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun-Spots.” . H.K " 
Chicago: 80. Grigge & Oo. $2.50 Et Rate 
Won by Wai . A novel, » rk: D. 
aqyinten @ Ue ~~ By Edna Lyall. New York: D 
Taras Bulba. Nickolai_Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated 
from te Russian by Isabel Hapgoed. New York: Thomas Y. 


Lippincott’s Popular 8 . :J. . 
ute pp 4 io rom peliing Book. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by isabel pgood. : Tho 
Y. Crowell. sla by Ha New York: mas 


The Rear Guard of Revolution. Edm 

York: D, Appleton & Co, $1.50 wowace yan oncnaatal 
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Psychology—The Cognitive Powers. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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Conquest of Mexico 


The HISTORY of, by WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés. 
Price, $2.25. Vol. I. ready July 10, Vol. IT. ready Aug. 15, 1886. 


The expiration of copyright enables me now to present this | and learning encumbers with its heavy panoply 


umes, small octavo. 


With a Preliminary V 
IWustrated Library Edition, in two vol- 


Jiew of the Ancient Mexican 


It will win the literary 


great work to American readers at a popular price, yet in form worthy of | Voluptuary to its pages by the attractiveness of its subject and the flowing 


the author, and worthy of the finest library. 


fairly equal to those of my best edition of ‘‘ Guizot’s History of France." 
“A history possessing the unity, variety, and interest of a for it an extensive and per 


magnificent poem. 


**It isa noble work ; judiciously planned and admirably ex- | 
ecuted; rich with the spoils of learning easily and gracefully worn; tra 


Its mechanical qualities are | ©@5¢ of its style; and the historical student will do honor to the extent and 
| variety of the research which it displays; and to the thoroughness with 


| which its investigations have been conducted. We can confidently predict 


Itwill take its place 





For $1.90 


ity. 


It deals with a series of facts and exhibits a gallery of | among those enduring productions of the human mind which age cannot 
characters, which to have invented would place its creator by the side of | stale and custom cannot wither.” 
Homer; and which to realize and represent in the mode Mr. Prescott has 
done, required a rare degree of historical imagination.""—Epwi P. Warpp.e. 


- Greores 8. Hitiarp. 


received on or before 


A 15, the two volumes, 
complete, will be sent, post- 
paid. This offer will secure 


considerable reduction in 


everywhere with a conscientious love of the truth, and controlled by that} cost tu the friends who choose to aid, by their PROMPT ORDERS, in 
unerring good sense without which genius leads astray with its false rat meeting the heavy expense of publication. 


FERDINAND 


cluding portraits and other illustrations. 
from the same plates as the above, but without illustrations, the two volumes in one. 


** Prescott had the genius to invest the 
with the charms of fiction ; 
of style.""—W EsTLakKE. 


“His work is as entertaining as the tales of Sir Walter Scott. 
It is the marvelous cheapness of publication and quality of the mechanical 
—The Midiand, St. Louis, Mo. 

** One of the finest histories of modern times, written by an 
author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of imagination, accuracy of state- 
ment, and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who reads at all should read 


work that attract notice.”’ 


Prescott’’"— Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and yet he never sacrifices truth to the graces 


of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 


AND ISABELLA. HISTORY of the RE 


EIGN 


Catholic. By Witiiam H. Prescorr. 


Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, smal! octavo, in- 
Fine beavy paper, fine cloth, gilttops. Price, $2.25. Popular Edition, 


dry facts of history 


wonder. 


** The history needs no words of praise ; 
| sidered a standard history of the times of which the author writes 
Mr. Alden can printand bind such books at such a price is a wonder 
does not induce hundreds to read it now who never read it before, it will be a 

"Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


Price, $1.2 


25. Now re ady. 


**We cannot dismiss the book without observing that it is 
one of the most pleasing as well as most valuable contributions that have 
been made to modern history ; 
ful and sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the 
fifteenth century.”’—London Atheneum. 
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to any series 





BOSTON ag SUPPLY C0O., 


OuN YLE, 
15 Bromfield Street. Hoston. 


The beme Adjustable Slate Cover 


Cheapest and Best Slate Cover Made. 





wil Wear Longer 
ree CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 





ReqbEss will confer a favor by mention- | describing 
ScHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
advertisers, 


i 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN'S HOUR Mrs. M. B. C. Siade, 
Containing Dis M Songs, Tobeas 
Charades, B'ackboard Exercises, etc., for My = ~4 
pane, K 1 Vol., 16mo, boards. Price 

EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slander, 

Speeches, Tab! poy ny ay Biackboara 
Exerc ete holars in the Common, 


to se 
| ooeey and High Schovil. 1 vol., 16mo, boards 


bay 


cta. 
THE Rar gy nee pace Sect By C.. uF Barrows. 
lvol, » fame. boards. 27 Dialogues, new and original: 


OAL OF GYMNASTIOC 
- Senta, Sapenetss of 





cts. 
T TIMES. By Marton Ruin 


EXERCISES. 
mS _ tH Boston Schools. 


NATIONAL BS MG aRTeN senes AED 


Lok, Principal of National Rinde: 

lL — S ~yaprmmseanens D.C. 1 vol, 
cHaRA: RADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
School anc Home Entertainment. wi ay Sy by 
POPULAH AMUSEMENTS. For School and 


aa Optic. 1 Vol. }6mo, 


boards ; price, 50 cts 
** Any *f the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 


Y or 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin 8t.. Boston. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
EN)ARG ED. 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution ” 
that have been issued, and its extended use in 
the best schools and colieges go far to prove 
what the publishers claim, taat it occupies the 
first place among works of its kind, and that 
its sale is more extensive than that of any 
similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been eniarged by the ad- 
dition of one hundred pages of the choicest selec- 
tions, affording the widest ra of practice m 
the several departments of Voice, A: ticu. ation, 
Gesture, Analysis, and Exp:ession, subjects 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages. The 
retail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to 
schools for frst introduction at 75 cts. per 
and on lots of 100 copies at 62 1-2 cts. A sam 
copy for examination will be mailed to any 
teacher upon receipt of the introductory price, 
75 centa, and 12 cents to prepay postage. 

CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
1127 GIRARD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


Publication Department, The National School of 
Elvucution and Oratory. 





SUMMER HOMES 


FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delichtful places for teachers to spend their vaca- 


tions in, located on the line of the 


Ontario and Western R. R. Most of these are in a 


high, mountainous and beautiful region ; no malaria, nor mosquitoes. The rates of 
board 


are low: 


railroad fares are very reasonable. 


Excursion tickets good for 30 days. 


This Sielier aes is a great favorite with teachers. A pam) hiet ‘‘Summer Homes” 


SS ee y be had free in N. Y. 
klyn at 888, 860 Fulton St., 4 Court St., 217 Atlantic Ave., 
- PA, 16 and 18 Exchange Place, N, Y. City, 


787 6th ave.. In 
Broadway, or J, C, Anderson, G 





City at 227, 363, 1823, Broadway 


107 
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It is now shown that disease 
travels about in the air in the form 
of germs, microbes, bacteria, 

That's the new style of getting 
men “on the hip” by unfair 
means, but people are in perfect 
safety if they pursue the old plan 
our fathers followed of keeping all 
the secretions in healthy working 
order by regular use of 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


7 Tas 
DR. SCHENCK’S Hook on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


R.H. MACY & 00. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE,, and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS KESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO 
James M’Creery & C0., 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST. 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF COLORED AND 


PANCY SILKS, VELVETS. ETC.. 


WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE OF 
DURING THIS MONTH AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway and {1th St., New York. 
A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c, 
A FELT TIDY! 

















And Imported : Em Silk ee work - ~ 2a... 
4 * Waste” xbe. package. 
§ Dae e of Satin, Piu PSs Velvet, i soces, r 25c. 
2 
New Book. “How 10¢ 
all oe tam acvis armen soe i de Berens 

NG Tenn, Mesa 





RS will conf fa by. mentio 
REDE sls JOURNAL pie a FR & a ping | lam 


the unicating 


with advertisers. 





THE. PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Doii't, Be, Worried about an ement 
for next year, and thus s ail fhe effect of 
i ur vacation. If you ‘ou won't be 

t, ito attend Ccidaleastioudly es xe our school 
when you. do get it. ee, wo se 
mind at rest by sending to J. W. Shermer- 
horn & Co., ot 7, East 14th, Street, New 
York City, te them. of 7 qual 
ifications, and they "ae attend to procur- 
ing ah efigagement for, you; or if you 
have been .keeping a private school and 

wish to sell it, or any material, send to 
them. and tell them so, and they will pro- 
cure a purchaser for you. 


Those stirring adventures of Mr, Thomas 
Stevens, in his novel, globe-encircling trip 
on the Phare, have attracted the atten- 
tion of all lovers of out-door sport; and 
peciomesty of those who uése.the bicycle. 

will be 5) ply interested in the 
faet that the wheel which has dohe him 
such staunch } through hardships 
and difficulties unprecedented in the his- 
tory of cycling is none other than the 
famous “Columbia,” made by the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., of Boston and New 
York, whose manufacture in this line 
attained a world-wide, and well-meri 





celebrity, 
The test of t reds for 8 years has not 
worn out a ia... Their riders 


hold the best en records. They are 
in the majority, and at every league meet- 
ing almost invariably ridden by long dis- 
tance tourists, which facts go far toward 
certifying their enquesiionnt superiority. 


We are pleased to welcome into the 
ranks of educational publishers a new ad- 
dition, in the Inter-State Publishing Co., 
which was recently organized for the pur- 
pose of publishing educational and gen- 
eral literature, giving special attention to 

such works as may be used to sup -—" 
ordinary text- hoobd in the schoo I. Th 
members of this company afte mien on 
have been long in the field of education 
publishing, and who are thoroughly up to 
the progressive ideas of the times. The 
general ottice of the company is in Chi- 
cago, but there are branch offices in Bos- 
ton and other important business centers. 
The plates and copyrights of a select list 
of books for use in schools and teachers’ 
libraries, have been purchased from several 
large publishers, and these books will be 
added to the list of new publications of 
The Inter-State Publishing Co. Teachers 
cannot do better than send for and exam- 
ine their descriptive catalogue. 


The teacher's greatest success is in im- 
parting knowledge which he has gleaned 
from his own experience. Then his enthu- 
siasm for his subject carries such weight 
with it that the pupils are delightfully en- 
tertained, as well as instrucied. When 
his subject is illustrated, the pupils are 
still more interested. For this reason, ia 
teaching geography, pbysiology, geology, 
botany, or any other like branc es, as well 
as for keeping souvenirs of pleasant trips 
during vacation, what can be more useful 
thanan amateur photographic outfit, for 
use during these vacation days, or a mi- 
croscope for ex ion and. is of 
curios to be met with on. every si ee We - 
would recommend tea 
H. Walmsley & Co.,+1016 roo Ab 
Philadelphia, for an iNustrated price lis, 
which will be mailed free to any addres 
by mentioning this paper. 


At the council of our national educators 
at Topeka, it seems to have been pretty 
well demonstrated that one of tlie best 
means of education is drawing ; and one 
of the most successful teachers spoke of 
her success as having been the Xgoals of 
the use of materials published and for sale 
by the Prang neces BL CO of.7 Park 
St., Boston, Mass. ties 


of this firm is the graving Agr 
have been particula ow 
teaching of & of form. 9x and a “drawing i 2h in the 


mary 
siring explreit infos sion, 
uther drawing mate ter ould: ee 
above. 

You see that pleasant old lady over 
there? See how e smiles ! Well, she’s 


spent a great many years in this world, 

ae she usually wears a frown because 
seldom anything unadulterated 

now-a-days; but she sent to the Great 

American, Tea | at 

Street, New Yor 





sent. her pr, sods, but, ga¥6. 
sent. . gaye. er 
selection of several ] et 
ner sets, Or a, 

or yee They’re worth a 














i — 


A al Roars, 





i made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 

thesefore it is specially adapted for 
Tgilet, Bath and Infants. 








July. 31, 18 86. 











ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


STATEN 


43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress.Goods and 
| en ag Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
1 
pong received and returned by mailand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
ee —_ 
d for Circular.and Price List. 





TEACHERS’ 


gente. 





°'S EXCH 
wo Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 


stl Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
a ~~, etc.. to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Also Bookkeepers,  Btenographers, 
e ‘prists and Cashiers to Business Firme 
Address, (Mrs ) ie LD. CULVER, 


c| REST TEACHERS, 


AMERICAN 

AND FOREIGN. 

promptk poet for Fomine, Schools, and 
without c ed wh 

Skilled hergsupplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

Aspeties School Anstitute, 7 East 14th St., N.Y 


- ¥. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
Hon, B. 0. Chapman. Grate Supt 
on. ‘na. ne. u 

n, Trenton, ™. J. 

Deep ~~ >I have not the pleas 

personal acquaintance 

with, My A.B comune, but I know 

Mr C. Bardee Syracase, 

who vouches for him and | have 

such copfidence in his sound 

judgment that any statement he 

j—~ 4 mone as to Mr. Poland, {am 

A ins betty and safely 

pen into: — I should h have bo jon in endorsing 

— _. Tegar! to the 

Ra ag an standing o Mr. Poland as a teacher in 
>] 


nude reg) ~ se tan 
, State Supt. Public Instruction. 


non RAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
_—. te apo'ication blank, imen photo- 
any ty address as abexe. Send also 
‘or "Gata chicas ot Books on P 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- | a 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting ~— Teachers, ..are 
ivited to ar Everett .O, Fisk, 
Mandger, 13) t Place, Boston 


DO YOU. WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 


Ker IN La? 


= 








for Schools 
and without charge. . Supplies | address. 
TEACHERS seek ppceitiees suitable vos 
at small cost. address, with 
stamp, 8. 8. WOOL INE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. . 


1. 


Reliable Teachers 

ay A rovided for Families, Schools, Col- 

fied Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Gromians of Good Schools Free to Parents. 

School l'roperty rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Materia!, etc. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., pet Broadway and 4th Ave. 

New York City 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We h .ve on our books ee wo “cals” for 





teachers for Septem Successful Super 
ts, Princi Boccistioes and Grade 
hers —— stamp for circular and 
coptentinn blank 


A. LOVELL & CO..} waxaguns. 


oaon ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCV. 
w Place, New York. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIDNAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular and application form sent free. 


A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montg >»mery. Ala. 


Pennsylvania Educational al Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Ev 
‘HIS is an old pa Lape 
usualty succers 
sith 8 and schools with teac 
our et gh eo 
John a Twelve hours de 
pay ——egrey” H. pane *t Central 








tong bas been un 
ping teachers with po- 


iness secured the Pro- 
ia our University for Mr. 

woulo bave given it 
niver- 


sity of Lowa. LBL we ication form and list of 
testimonialsto L. B. LA gt I QT a ser. e 
town, Pa. 





AMERICAN ae FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 
pany od to or Hrateseory, Principals, Aasatan and nts Tu Lm 


tee 
ea re Governenses f soma poe pe to parents. Call 


one UNG-FUL. TON, 


ant Bean teacert aoe New York. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


schools of all 4 with competent 
Assists teachers in obtaining 

9g Our ex"ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 

facilities for conducting a success- 

a at MUCH LESS THAN 





ft Xoaxcy OHA 


A wast Form > ae full lars to 
Fo sy rr fertion any 
* 508 Broadway, Albany, 





LEASE mention the ScROoL Jouunat, when com- 
muaicating with advertisers. 
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may sevd them specimen copies. 


would estéem it a favor if names of teachers 


Peewee aera that chey 
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Gare For 


by expelling, from the blood, the 
whith weaken and injuriously 
ect tl them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
rsaparilia, It gives tone and strength 
to the digestive apparatus, and, by purify- 
ing the blood, removes from the system 






ey _ setbfinaal taint. 

conetant] troubjed 
with ft weak) fet a, I ows 
at. last f jn, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
ayn has relieved and cured me. 


7 general health js..much ingproved, by 

ihe use of this valttable medicine. — y 

Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass 
Nearly Blind. 

I heve used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 
family, for over nine years. My oldest 
daughter «vas great! troubled with Scrof- 
ula, aé one ti it was feared she 
would lose ter eyes Ayer’s a 
rilla has completely Féstored her health, 
and ear ® eves are as well and strong as 
ever. —G. King, Killingly, Conn. 


I have, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with beneficial results, 
and consider it a valuable blood purifier. 
— Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 

My little girl was badly afflicted with 
Scrofula, and suffered very much from 
Weak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to 
obtain relief for her until I commenced 


administering 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Scrofula, and her eyes are now well 
and strong. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 





lin 





The Eyes 


the | Are always in sympathy with the body, 
and are quickly affected by its varyiag 
conditions of health of disease. When 
the eyes become weak, and the lids thick, 

red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 
dition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s sare is the best remedy. 


My he always been afflicted, 
unt 


Regt with Sore’ ha es Setut. 
wera Ave, yer’s Sar- 
ng ody as e, his eyes 


eS. trouble ey a humor disap- 
ared, and his health was restored. — 
. Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


I suffered greatly, a long time, from 
weakness of the eyes and impure blood, 
L.tried many remedies, but received no 
benefit until I taking A Ayer - 7 
parilla. This icine ¢u 
eyes are now strong, and I am aaee 
health. — Andrew Simpson, 147 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


My son was weak and debilitated; 
troubled with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous 
Humors. By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
his eyes have been cured, and he is now 
perfect health.—Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass, 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore 
Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- 
out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Aver’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, in a short time. her eyes were com- 
pletely cured, and her bodily health re- 
stored. —C. R. Simmons, Greenbush, Ill, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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W. H. KEYSER.£ CoO.. 


dispose of and we will make 
ex 





Tenth and Arch. Sts, Phila. 
















Send us » tist of all the School Books yuu ish to | att 





«Ir the whddes mich th tile bestatiraht 


who gets the bad oysters,” remarks a Phil- 
adelp! caterer. other w to the 
victim go the spoils. 


oe 


Button parties ” are becoming 
in the west. We don’t know per de 
derive the name, unless it is because they 
are always sure tu come off. 


“‘Mamma,” said Johnnie, who had just 
been reading the war news, “‘I am afraid 
we are short of sauce for supper. Hadn't 
you better call out the preserves?” 


Mrs. Bacon, of Boston (new to house- 
keeping): ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Cutts. 
Can you give me a good piece of roast 
beef?” Supercilious butcher: “‘ Madam, 
I can give you a good piece of beef to 
roast.” 


A SCHOOL board receni ly asked the fol- 
lowing question of _ little girl: “ What i is 
the plural of man? ““Men.”" “ Very 
well and what is the plural of child ?” 
“ Twins, ” immediately replied the little 
girl. 

Youne lady (to army officer at Wash- 
ington): ‘‘ Captain powder, of the 
many famous remarks made by General 
Grant, which do you think reflects the 
most credit upon ?” Army officer 
(unhesitatingly) : ‘‘ Let us have peace, 


IMPORTANT, 
mF you visit or —_ ney York ae cove 
Bepresmge an rriage anc 
stop at the Grand Union Hots. Opposite Grand 
Comeal De 
it rooms fitted up at a cost of one 


a i. at = and upwards per day. Euro- 
Plan. vator. rapt sup with 

best. Horse cars, st and elevated rail- 
roads toalldepots. Fa: can live better for 


less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


THEY say acivil service candidate was 
rejected the other day in Washington. To 
the question: *‘Can you tell me of what 
race leon came ?” he replied, “‘ Why, 
of Corsican.” He was thought to be too 
brilliant for a $1,200 clerkship. 


TRAVELER—‘‘ Why is the fare so much 
more from Chicago to New York than 
from New York to Chicago?” Ticket 
agent—‘‘ Ever been to Chicago?” Trav- 
eler—‘‘ No,” Agent—** Well, you will find 
it is worth twice as much to get away as it 
is to go there.” 


‘“‘ WHAT are you doing there, you ras- 
cal?” ‘Merely taking cold, sir.” ‘It 
looks to me as if you were stealing ice.” 
** Well, yes—perhaps it will bear that con- 
struction.” 


CELERY is said to be excellent. for ner- 
vous le, and yet the man who goes 
home late at night expecting a scene with 
his wife generally prefers to chew cloves. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES _JVINSLO W's 800 | HING SYRUP should ® 
ware be for CHILDREN 
SuOTHES the CHILD, SOFTE 
WAND COLIC and is the 
FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
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* Tus is my golden wedding,” remarked 
an impecunious man when he married a 
woman worth $100,000. 


‘* TELL me, Thomas, how many voyages 
around the world did Captain Cook 
make?” *‘Three.” ‘‘Correct. And on 
which of these voyages was he killed?” 


SHoP-KEEPER—“ Stockings, miss. Yes, 
miss. What number, miss, do you ——” 


Purity the Blood. 


We do Way © Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the biood upon 
the health cannot be overestimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (7) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliur 
FOR 


CUR 2.DEAF 


Patent pmoqovesé ~g-- Ear Drums Ln ped 
a Shoe the hearing, an ‘orm the work of the 
in erties, bat “invisible to 


natural drum. a 
others and comfortable to wear. All conversation and 


even wplogern hear heard distinctly. We refer Ww tnose us- 
ing ‘> v4 4 for illustrated book with testimonials 


tree. 
¥ wrAanoK r ane Rroadwev N.¥. Mention this paper 


WMD 16 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
counsse WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 




















cuca, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


reason of its central position, close relation te prin- 


- pal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle bir ' in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and trafilc in either 
direction between the Atlant je and Pacifie 

The Rock Island mai ne and branches ‘include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Bs Balle, Peoria, G onenee . Moline 
and Rock Island, in Iilinois; Day nr Muse ating, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Osk en sa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At. 
lantle, Knoxville, Audubon. Harian, Guthrie Centre and 


Council Blaffs, in Iowa; Gallatm, Tre nton, Bt. Jo h, 
Cameron and Kansas C ity, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis aad 
St. Paul, in Minneso' ta; Watertown, in Dakota, one 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
traveloverit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It hasall the safety appliances that 
mechanical poe has invented and experience proved 
valuable, lts | ractical operation is conservative and 
mathaueal— it discipline strict ane exacting. The v4 
ury of its passenger accommodations is unequaled 
the West—unsu: passed in the world. 

Al) Express Tr: ins betwee a f. hicago and the Missouri 
River consist of \omfortab! Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace “arior and leeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cc ore prov wate exee! yo) meals, and—bet we 
Chicago, 8t. Jo yh s) chison and City—restful 
Reclining ‘Chair 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favo rite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Ps"! Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run dail y to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and huntir ne and fishin Bg grounds ¢ of lowa and 
Minnesota. The ric h wheat felds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable routc, via Sencea and Kankakee, offers ew 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
mapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas “ity Minneapolis St. 
Pau) and interr rediate points. Allclasses of patrons, 
epecily families, ladies and children, receive from 
S als and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
ru3apectful courtesy and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Maps, Poiders—obtainable at all princtpal 
and © 





Ticket Offices in the United States —or any 

p — Hy ~ AT, 

R. R. CABLE &. ST. JOHM 
* Pres Ms td Gen'l Me's, t cunease, {ESI 











’ 
Matter-of-fact youn lady—* . owe, EO Pp LE s INE 
nas of course. Do you think Fuviesaweede P LINE. 
leg?” —STEAMERS- 
‘GREAT “inte TEA. “conan, bo se Be ; DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
BO DRE, vasy wish to submit "Editor (weting his hand) | TRe Evening L ine on the Hudson River 
AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY. |.—«I'm sorry. Weare all full just now.” | 4, ‘North, River foot of Canal, Street ev cor week 
Contetpator (Gandy Vary wal wile ee eee eee tee ate 
_v- lac. i call again when some of you are BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on artival 
he Ph ilosophy of Ed ucation. 6 “2S of trains from the North, West and East. 
ulphur Se@p neaisand ; © 
By P. TATE, Revised and An E. E..SHEIB, Ph.D Cran , di, Norte Hives, New York 
‘é Sane notated by: 2 Ran TR His air and Wajsker fie Brest & = . WATERS, General Past’ Agent. Albany. 
pipe Pre . Pieces: $1.20; bn nat Fei re 
: A WESTERN lecturer advertised ‘a talk | H] Hoyos: NOE COMPAN BY oF NEW 
hh gahe -publidbed many yours aro. most of ite iis ladice .onat treeip-ivn, pelta.cf Shp. — RL idway. Sixty rtd 
the pine Soy he ed lesire eee ciple tea coisas see ees Urea Mouane tet CASH COPTTAL 83.00€.000 go 
psGCRS Sim -|for the opening of lecture lights | Reserve Fund. 
This book was puget 80 age Re re adopted it. were turned ae the the janitor collected tate eet <1 ~ $7, 
E. L. Gt R oo. hancestianal ¥ Publishers, = ne Test, On | pe lecture Waled to bis me Gumdny or Assure’ <oe P 
25 Clinton Place, New York. mows Bonds & Mt’ being ist lien on 8° mar» 807 380 b0 
JosH BILLINGs sa colic tose men con- & KR. Stocks & Donda.cm'ket value 122.5500 
Y TEACH ya, at every County Institute, and | cede that it looks 4 “3 boy State & City Bonds, (market value), 282 00 OD 
Ty y 122 850 @0 
Meeting of : Teachers of large ten plcnare of iin dueon geganusiy, MG a oe 
o, well. We want to)# a mer ens = in é a 
hear hear from om all 0 ae number of appoint-| the sideof: the-young man who w 7. B. Guxexe 





ts of last year. 


with successful agen 
menhddrese, EL KELLOGG & CO, 20° CLINTON PLAcE. N. Y. 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE ADDITION, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F. L. 8., Professor of Botany in King’s College, Lon- 
don. ‘Adapted to the use of American Schools, and as a sequel to ‘‘ Descriptive 
Botany” by Etiza A. YOUMANS. 


This work will make Miss Youman’s series of botanical works one of the most complete and 
valuable yet published. It treats of the internal structures of plants, and considers these struc- 
tures in action, as the different processes are forward in the plant. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


Sample copy for examination, will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on re- 
ceipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 


Geography. 
eography. 


Cc loth, & .sco 
1.25 


The object in view in the Fico, of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


which, after all, is the Truest 


THE COMPLETE lea ee 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. Ali the names 
_ form - eghay to questions, yy : y 
0 e cities, are engraved in large 
Standard’ "Times Comparative Lati 
Areas, hlevations, and Temperature; Heads 
of River ae Scale Distances 
traveled in 
lands, pal Seaporis, a 
Commercial Routes are all shown. 


thik 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


of 
ven time by rail or steamer, High- 
Principal ‘na| 


Arean i po ence int fenture of the book, By™. 
an t pend n 
Review age Vex. 

7 e 


. Itis 

. Reneah of Rivers 
y- 

NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Eciectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 
The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. WHITE, — D., . of Oineinnati Public Schools. 
A thorough and cal ace of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 


cloth. Introduction price, $1.50. 


McG UF FEY 7S WORD LIST. 
Move than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and ee, ee nged in lessons as found in 
e successive lessons in the books. Pronunciation indica’ by diacritical marks; the words 
ore led into syllables; silent ap ty r—G nd accented syllables marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cen 
ECLECTIC LANG UAGE LESSONS. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historvs. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary bat of Tepes with oe! little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusel Full cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


Exchange price. 4 
NEW CATALOGUE. 
Frée to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
criptive Vatalogue is now ready. It is illustrated with port 
Wuirte, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, JHUYLER, Rrippata, and MILNE. 


137 Walnut Street, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {maltinctrts, sum" 
PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS tor Supplementary Work in Arithmetic 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 


& Co.’s new complete des- 
its of Drs. McGurrey, Ray, 


, O. 








Num berTablets, Nos. 3 to 12, per dosen, - - - - - - - 80.86 
Number Tablets, No. A, - - - - - - 45 
Answers to Number Tablets we om phlets), per copy, - - - - - ‘72 
Algebra Tablets, Nos. L., » perdozen, - - - 1.26 
Each Tablet consists of he pages of examples, pastenatat and to be detached ahd handed in by 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank paper. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by sie cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. In wasive parts, each: containing 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to be wri out sheet below, which is per- 
forated, to be detached and handed in to — om ——. 1, 2,3 ae ae beautifully illustrated witb 
appropriate pictures. No. 2 —- 16 4 “¥ = ana engraved for this 
series. Numbers 1 to 4 are also ruled on a a an hinds ike oor waned, with double pot 
Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 cents. 
Lay Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Eromfield Street, Boston 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.—A RCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Ready June ist. 


GREAT LIVES: A COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Rev. J. Il. MOMBERT, D. FULL PAGE MA 
. Fmd were 4 wil b be found to be of anetins interest for the School, the a. the Library, and 
the ne. 

Without going “minutely into the affairs of any paeeiee country, the author pone cts some 
great life 1n a given epoch, and around it groups the important bistorical events—the habi = 
and manoerr yf the people ; their social, political, religio and ~ ‘vivid a 
sneeneaes pen pictures, fixes history, ANCIENT, MEDL 
the er 

It substitutes photograpbio sketches of great men and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
which embraces too much, an presses too little. 

The charming style in hich this book 1s written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention 
and make the History lesson the favorite of all the studies. As a SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
be Sound of epoyaeane interest ; its vivacious and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and insures 
t it res 

*TRAOHER'S READING CIRCLES will here find a work that will om iets them a rich harvest, 
whether eo er as a general bistory, or read !or iis style or for yess ce culture. 


ples sent, post-paid, on receipt of the Introduction and Wholesale price, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Franklin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES A. EDWARDS. General Western Ageat, DUBUQUE, Iowa. 


200 Geographical Cards. 


200 U. S. Historical Cards. 
1000 POINTS IN EACH SET. 


2" For special terms to teachers, address 


J.W.FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


L- P AG E'S MACMILLAN & (C08 


Phe ny Nyt SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
u "s ns in 
SUID GLUE ; 

fee 


Gcikie's Lessons in Physical 
8 2a 

Elem. 
aid oa M = ath 
ee cae 








and intellectual life ; 
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Educational Catalogue sent ad on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





VAL, AND MODERN in the mind of | Musicai Instructi 


peg bd the school 





STON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Strong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 


Carefully prepared, 


Concise, 


Impartial, 
Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 
Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 


ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL WORE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


in the Primary De 


—Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 


ween their merits, 
‘utely perfect. There was som 
answcred every question that was pu 
their answers were ewes By coh 
yers or mathematicians ” 


were p= deer = 


partment of Grammar School No, 49, New York : Oe 
Body, miei $1.00. Pupil’s Edition, 36cents. Pant Iil—The A 


S. seed in 
CXp. 


and exact as if 
books and learn how it is done. 


A Transcript of Lessons 
Part I—The Human 
Reader, price 20 cents. 


W. DALE, in Nineteenth Contesry, an of the methude used in this schoo! » —* Theis results 


intellectual drill of abso- 

the Sealers with which they 
as soon as they were touched : and 
had been revised by a committee of law- 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seyen or 


ong Greek. as might be learned otherwise easily mr at and and’ delightfully fa one 7 in + ~ 9 


8 os eat, oe 
Clark’s Practical easive Gramm 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1,10. 
Saryent’s Standard Frost’s American 
Histories, Manesca’s French 


oo = eee Latin 


er’s Thad, ‘iad, Gospel of of St John, and 


ar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


ete. 
eS" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





THE SONG READER. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for 
Public Schools. 
By IRVING EMERSON and 0. B. BROWN. 
Both these gentiemen are practical School Mu- 
sic Teachers, and the two ba of the Sone 
READER at once comme ives to the 
judgment of other i teachers as bei: 


collections of the very best matenal for t Schoo! 
on. 


BOOK |. 
For the younger classes. 192 
108 of which 
— course of lessuns, with explanations, ex- 
ises, good music and words. 
ey oa solfeggios, and 60 a —_- co)lec- 
tion of —- a in 1g an Price 


50 cts., or $4.80 
‘BOOK 2. 
woe the older classes. 256 pages; 
half of the book contains 66 lessons, explaining 


= nd giving preg practice in e 


of 2, 3 and 4-part making a er about 
200 rq in the book. Price, 60 cts., or, $6.00 


per 
Please examine these th: y made and 
useful Read 


pages ; the first 


ers 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and popular line of school books 
and into the schoolsof 

ery county. Liberal terms to live men 
‘Addvess JUHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





are occupied by an Saemabie and ‘Sent prepatd to 





Grammar and Analysis 
DIAGRAMS. 


. 2 


address or of price. 
ae ¥. IRIS Institute In- 


F.Vv. Irish of Lima, Ohio, is competent to 
aa excellent we ork in Teachers’ Institutes. He's scho!- 
ive 


to teachers. 
ana 


4 


and Analysis 
Uh ey must comm rd the 
Fg Gy Ey 
Ohio State 


pay th a wanted e nd teachers Institute. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















PERRY & 63 ‘Pens 








For Schools. ==... 


SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, »0 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nes, 71 and 107. 


‘8 Bwat, N.Y. 





















